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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

The Vediintafiaribhtfsu is a standard treatise o n Ad- 
vaita Epistemology and Ontology, widely used by 
students appearing TdEhigher examinations in Philo¬ 
sophy in Indian Universities. S f rl Suryanarayana 
Sastri, the editor of the present publication, is a dis¬ 
tinguished Professor who has taught Philosophy to 
University students for nearly 20 years and knows their 
needs as only a Professor with his profound scholarship 
and rich experience dan know. It is therefore very 
fortunate for students of Indian Philosophy that a 
classical work like Vedantafiaribhascl is edited by a 
classical writer like Prof. Suryanarayana Sastri wbo 
has already enriched our Philosophical Literature 
by editing such standard works like the Sunkhya* 
kariku of Is'vara Krsna, the Sivtfdvaitanirriaya of 
Appaya Diksita, the Mnnameyodaya, the Bhamati- 
Catussutri, the Vivaraiiapremeyasahgraha, the Para- 
mSrthasHra, and the Tattvasfuddhi. 

With characteristic consideration for the Publi¬ 
shers, be proposed that, in these days of paper scarcity 
and mounting prices, the cost of publication may be 
kept as low as possible by publishing the English 
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Translation and notes only, as the Sanscrit Text had 
already been made available by other publishers. It 
occurred to me, however, that the interests of scholar¬ 
ship and the convenience of students would be better 
served if the Sanskrit Text also was edited by Prof. 
Suryanarayana Sastri himself. 1, therefore, suggested 
to him that the value of the Publication would be greatly 
enhanced if he himself edited the Text also, along with 
his own excellent Translation and valuable notes. He 
readily agreed and the result is the present publication. 
It would be an impertinence for me to seek to evaluate 
the worth of a publication edited by such a profound 
scholar and brilliant writer like Prof. Suryanarayana 
Sastri. This, I do not at all seek to do ; but, I cannot 
help recording my conviction that the publication will 
prove to be of very great help to generations of scholars 
and students of Indian Philosophy. 

The Adyar Library G. Srinivasa Murti, 
The Theosophical Society Honorary Director. 

Adyar, 16-6-42 


FOREWORD 


There are many editions of Dharmaraja's Vedanta- 
paribhctm , the great classic on Advaita Theory of 
Knowledge and Metaphysics, now availahle to the 
students of the Vedanta. I have myself sponsored 
the Calcutta edition by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
N. S. Anantakrishna Sastri. I can say however with¬ 
out hesitation that this edition brought out hy 
Mr. S. S- Suryanarayana Sastri, Reader, and Head of 
the Department of Indian Philosophy in the University 
of Madras, is the one best suited for use as a text book 
by our students. The editor is a profound student of 
philosophy, especially of Advaita Vedanta, and has 
enriched our philosophical literature by many critical 
editions and translations of Advaita classics. As a 
teacher of philosophy for nearly twenty years, he knows 
the needs of our students. This edition has a useful 
introduction, the Sanskrit text, a readable and accurate 
English translation and valuable notes. I am sure that 
it will continue for long to be the standard edition of 
this invaluable treatise. 


28-5-1942 


S. Radhakrishnan 



PREFACE 


The increasing use of Dharmaraja’s Vedantaparibhn&a 
in our Universities made it appear desirable, to the 
present editor and some of his friends, to present a 
fresh edition with an English translation and notes. 
Many of the students in the Universities do not possess 
sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to do without a trans¬ 
lation ; the only known English translation belongs to 
the early days of Anglo-Indian scholarship and is not 
easily accessible; and while Dr. D. M. Datta’s excel¬ 
lent book on the Six Ways of Knowing is an admirable 
aid, it cannot take the place of the text. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the present volume will be found useful 
by students of Indian thought. Besides an expression 
of general indebtedness to all scholars that have 
laboured in this field, tbe editor would like to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging his obligations in parti¬ 
cular to the following gentlemen, who bave helped 
forward the publication in various ways : Dr. G. Srini¬ 
vasa Murti, Director, Adyar Library; Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras; Drs, C. 
Kunhan Raja, T. R. Chintamani and V. Raghavan, 
Sanskrit Department, Madras University; Pandit S. 



Subrahmanya Sastri and Mr. T. Mahadevan, Research 
Students of the University. 

The editor’s gratitude in full measure is due to- 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., for his 
kind foreword. 

The Vasanta Press deserves grateful congratula¬ 
tions for the excellent way in which the work has been 
done in these difficult days. 


Kodaikanal 
19th May 1942 


S. S. S. 



VATASSERI KRISHNAN TAMPY, B.A., 

(Formerly Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College of Arts, 
Trivandrum) 

SOUND SCHOLAR, MODEST MAN, FIRM FRIEND 



INTRODUCTION 


Dharmakaja, the author of the Vedantaparibhctsa r 
was a native of Kandramanikkam Village, Tanjore 
District, in South India. He appears to have lived 
and written in the 17th century. In the edition of 
this work hrought out hy the Calcutta University, the 
learned editor says that one Kadalangudi Nates'a S'as- 
trin, a contemporary scholar of some considerable merit 
in Vedanta and Jyotisa, claims to he a lineal descen¬ 
dant of Dharmaraja, removed from him by some 250 
years. Whatever may be the worth of this claim, it 
is clearly established from MSS. colophons that our 
author belonged to Kandramanikkam village. 1 Dharma¬ 
raja appears to have been a scholar of weight in both 
the Nyaya-Vais'esika and the Vedanta. His works on 
Tarka are yet unpublished. They are the Tarkacudd- 
maiii, a commentary on Ganges'a’s Tattvacintcimani, 
the Yukiisangraha and the Nyctyaratna or Nyayasid- 
cUmntadipaprakmfa, a commentary on the NySyasid- 
dhuntadipa of MahSmahopadhyaya S'as'adhara. The 
first of these has a suh-commentary hy Dharmaraja’s 

1 See Tanjore Library MSS. Catalogue, XI, pp. xxvii. xxviii, 4586, 4756 
and 4764. 

1 Ibtd; p. 4764. 
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son, Ramabrsna. 1 The known Vedanta works are only 
two, including the Paribhnsu , the other work being 
the Padayojartika or the Padadtpikn, a commentary 
on the Pancapsdikn; the latter is unpublished and 
even MSS. appear to be rare, only a single, damaged, 
and incomplete MS. having been noticed by Hultzsch in 
the archives of the Temple Library at Tiruvida- 
marudur. 

The ParibJiasU has been published several times. 2 
It has several commentaries, the most notable of which 
is that by the author’s son, Ramakrsna Adhvarin ; this 
has also a sub-commentary called the Mapiprabhn. 
Tbe next commentary of note is by the author’s pupil 
and nephew,* Pedda Dlksita, who wrote also an epitome 
of the TattvacintnmaniprakUsta. The Bhusanam, a 
commentary by Narayanabhatta Sas'trin, is still in 
manuscript. 4 A latter-day commentator called S'iva- 
datta wrote the Artkadlpika .* The Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity editor * has appended his own commentary under 
the name of the ParibhUsUprakasfikW. A compendium 
under the title Paribhus&sahgraha was compiled by 
the late Sir Rama Varma, a former Maharaja of Cocbin, 
and published in the Cochin Sanskrit Series . 

As a compendious yet full treatment of the 
psychology and epistemology of Advaita Vedanta tbe 

1 Ibid., p. 4599. 

’By the Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay (three editions).by Calcutta 
University (two editions) and by the Government of Travancore. 

1 Son of Dhstrma raja's elder brother. Trivedi NSrayapa Yajvsin. 

4 Madras R 1463. 

’ Published in 1911 at the Venkatesvara Steam-Press, Bombay. 

4 Mm. N. S. Anantakrena SWtrin. 
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paribkasa is unrivalled; its discussion of the cosmology 
is not as detailed, but this is only to be expected, since 
cosmology, concerned with the empirically valid, is 
relatively negligible, in the view of the advaitin, who 
has been content to borrow and adapt, so long as 
there is no conflict with the ultimate metaphysical 
position. 

The most intriguing and the most detailed part of 
the treatise relates to pratyaksa. What is fully per¬ 
ceptible and perceptual is but the absolute experience, 
Brahman, which is snkszd aparoksa. In spite of its 
eternal non-dual reality, we seem to perceive a world 
of fleeting duality, as it were. The diversified content 
is said to be a projection of m5ya or avidya. But what 
accounts for its immediacy ? And what is the nature 
of the experience, that should be immediate at least 
in the same degree, in order that the delusion may be 
removed? In the empirically valid, finite, everyday 
world, cognition is not identical with, but distinct from, 
the content. Hence we have to give an account of the 
perceptuality of the former and the perceptibility of the 
latter. In Brahman, that is the supremely immediate, 
there is non-difference between cogniser and cognised; 
bence, in finite cognition, wherever there is immediacy, 
we may expect to find similar non-difference of object 
from subject. This, however, is not the case; subject 
and object are such, because they appear distinct and 
contrasted. If this appearance were ultimate, if the 
object were wholly otber than and independent of the 
subject, knowledge of it, except, perhaps, in a remote 
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and mediate fashion, would be impossible. For, the 
subject would have to be linked to the object by a re¬ 
lation different from both ; and tbis relation itself would 
require another pair of relations to link it to subject as 
well as object; and so ad infinitum. Further, such an 
external relation, even if possible, would not achieve 
immediacy, being indistinguishable from what obtains 
in the case of inferential cognition etc. If the relation 
be not purely external, then it as well as its relata will 
share a common nature, at least in part; and to this 
extent, the object could not be wholly distinct from 
the subject. We tbus seem to have no basis for main¬ 
taining the absolute distinctness of a perceptible object; 
if and when perceived, it must share the nature of the 
subject; in reality, the two are not different, though 
they appear to be so. Since experience is indubitable, 
though the natures of tbe experient and the experienced 
be subject to question, we hold tbat these differents and 
tbeir differences are superimposed on the sole reality, 
viz., experience. In cases of perception, it is said, in 
other words, the object has no reality other than that 
of tbe percipient. Tbe non-dual consciousness as 
defined in terms of object is non-different from the 
same consciousness as defined in terms of subject; 
bence the perceptibility of the former. 

In tbe same manner, the perceptuality of any cog¬ 
nition bas to be determined by the revelation of non¬ 
difference between consciousness as defined by the 
cognitive act (vrtti) and tbat as defined by the object. 
This manifestation of non-difference is brought about 
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by the vrtti (psychosis) reaching to and pervading the 
same locality as the object. The internal organ 
(antahkarana), which is of the nature of light, flows out 
through the sense-channels, reaches the locality of the 
■object and pervades it. In speaking of the apparently 
limited consciousness, some speak of it as defined, as it 
were (by the vrtti, the object, etc.); others use the 
language of prototype and reflection and speak of 
consciousness reflected in the vrtti etc. The objection 
to the latter usage would appear to be the impossibility 
of there being any reflection of what is not a coloured 
substance, an objection which loses a great deal of its 
force if we remember that what is meant is only the 
analogy of reflection, not literal reflection, and even 
the latter may be possible, since colour is reflected, 
though it is not a coloured substance. 

Wbat really matters is the admission of immediacy, 
in any ultimate sense, for the supreme consciousness 
alone. Though eternally immediate, it sometimes fails 
to appear so; this failure is due to obscuration by 
maya, whose texture and modus ofierandi are indetermin¬ 
able. Tbe obscuration can be and is removed in 
varying degrees by the cognitive functioning of the 
internal organ (vrtti-jnana). It is effectively removed 
by perceptual vrtti, the final removal being by the 
akhanda-saksatkara, the intuition of the impartite, 
which, while destroying all lower vrttis, destroys itself 
as well, just as the powder of the clearing-nut, while 
precipitating other impurities suspended in water, pre¬ 
cipitates itself as well. From the ultimate view-point, 
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removal of ohscuration is as little intelligible as. 
ohscuration itself. The only answer to such questions 
must take refuge in a ‘ somehow Hence, it will be 
legitimate to hold that somehow there is perceptual 
cognition when there is sense-contact with an object. 
Where the ohject is not external, e.g., pleasure or 
pain, the manas, which is also a sense-organ, is in 
contact therewith ; hence their immediacy. This is 
the comparatively simple position of the Bhmnati 
school. 

The rival school of Advaita interpretation associ¬ 
ated with the Vivarana seeks to effect refinements on 
this. It is not prepared to admit that manas is a 
sense-organ (indriya). The texts are inconclusive and 
are susceptibleof being interpreted either way. The final 
intuition is, it is claimed, the product of s'ruti itself; and 
distinctive causality (karanatva) cannot be assigned to 
s'ruti, if immediacy be dependent really on the sense- 
character of manas. We do admit the functioning of 
manas, but perceptuality depends in the last resort on 
the manifestation of non-difference of vrtti-defined con¬ 
sciousness from object-defined consciousness ; for this 
purpose, the presence or ahsence of a sense-channel, 
the sense-character of manas, these are irrelevant 
questions. 

Admitting the greater keenness of analysis of the 
Vivarana position, we may yet question the need for 
treating manas as not an indriya or the ultimate satis¬ 
factoriness of the analysis made. Manas is aware of 
desire, cognition, fear, etc., which are all said to be of 
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the stuff of manas ; and an indriya cannot he aware of 
itself. Even this is not a fatal ohjection, since an indriya 
may he aware of parts or modifications of itself, though 
not of itself as a whole and as an indriya. Further, 
the whole suhject-ohject relation in consciousness 
heing unintelligible to the advaitin, where is the 
propriety of seeking for an apparently satisfactory 
view of this relation ? Is it not more legitimate to con¬ 
fess ignorance under the formula ‘somehow,’ reserving 
for practical purposes the hroad distinction hetween 
sense-generated and not-sense-generated cognition ? 
The ohjection raised here gains further force, if we look 
at the peculiar development of the theory of the out¬ 
going psychosis (vrtti); this, it is said, reaches to the 
locality of the object, pervades it and takes on the 
same form as the object, triangular, quadrangular, 
etc. We are straightaway in the meshes of representa- 
tionism. Why should a psychosis he like an object ? 
How can we judge the presence or extent of the like¬ 
ness ? By another psychosis ? And does that hear a 
resemhlance to its object, and so ad infinitum ? The 
moment we are interested in the cognitive mechanism 
and seek to make adequate our understanding of it 
psychologically, we find ourselves bogged in a morass 
of logical absurdities. The Vivarana school and its 
adherents have thus not achieved any substantially 
valuable result despite their apparently greater 
acumen. 

Nearly the same judgment has to be passed on the 
Vivarana view of the jlva. Supreme, homogeneous 
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consciousness is non-dual; hut of the apparently limit¬ 
ed, finite, consciousness, is there a multiplicity or not? 
Empirically we seen} to deal with our selves as jlvas 
in a context of other jlvas ; the * thou ’ is not treated 
as less real than the ‘ I.’ On strictly non-dualist lines 
of reasoning, however, it is possible to abandon this 
commonsense position and' maintain the empirical 
reality of but a single jlva, the whole world (inclusive of 
other jlvas) being his dream-creation ; some say that 
this jlva is Hiranyagarbha ; others (like the author of 
the Vivaratia) maintain that the inquirer himself is this 
single jlva. A position like this is as intolerable as 
it is logically unassailable. It is absurd to set out a 
metaphysical disquisition, wherein the exponent himself 
figures as a dream of the inquirer. There can be no 
question of teacher or taught, the already-released and 
to-be-released; there is only one jlva, who is to he 
released, cheered by the fictitious example of other self- 
created jiva-semblances. The author of the Paribkam 
would appear to have not too much sympathy with 
such a view, despite his loyalties to the author of the 
Vivarana. Hence it is that we have an ungrudging 
statement of rival views as to release and to the possi¬ 
bility of some finding release and serving as examplars to 
others yet in bondage* Views of this kind serve to show 
that Advaita need not fly in the face of commonsense 
and that it can accommodate itself to a good deal of 
the requirements of the work-a-day world. It seems a 
pity, however, that our author was under the spell of 
the Vivarap.a school in the rest of his treatise on the 
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Paribhnsn. But for that spell, we might have had a 
more balanced exposition. For what we have at pre¬ 
sent, however, let us be truly grateful; the work has 
served several generations of scholars and will serve 
many more such generations, being hard to replace for 
its pithy, concise, and forceful exposition. 
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I. Release is the supreme human goal. 2. It can be 
secured only by Brahman-knowledge; hence the inquiry 
into Brahman, the pramatjas therefor, etc. 3. Definition of 
pramaija. 4. Definition of prama. 5. Applicability of 
above to the succeeding instants of a continuous stream of 
cognition (dhara-vahika-jfiana). 6. The author’s own view 
about the problem of dhara- vah ika-jnana. 7. Objection to 
pot etc., being contents of valid cognition. 8. Reply: pot 
etc., sublated at release, not during satnsara ; hence relative 
validity of their cognition. 9. Support for the above from 
Acarya Sundara Pafldya. 10. Enumeration of pramaijas. 

Chapter I—Pratyaksa 

1. Definition of pratyaksa as process. 2. Definition 
of pratyaksa as knowledge. 3. Objection : how can begin- 
hingless consciousness be caused by pratyaksa ? 4. Reply : 
the psychosis of the internal organ which manifests con¬ 
sciousness is caused ; this is figuratively called knowledge. 
5. Objection as to the incapability of the partless internal 
organ being transformed into psychoses. 6. Reply: the 
internal organ is a substance with a beginning, and, there¬ 
fore, has parts. 7. S'ruti support for cognition being a 
dharma of manas. 8. Objection : how are cognition, desire, 
etc., apprehended as dharmas of the self ? 9. Reply - 



because of superimposition of identity with the internal organ. 
10. Objection: manas, which is a sense-organ (indriya), 
cannot itself be perceived. 11. Reply: manas is not an 
indriya. 12. The Gita statement about manas as the fifth 
indriya explained in the light of parallel statemenfs else¬ 
where. 13. Objection: if manas be not an indriyai bow 
can there be immediate, direct, perception of sukha etc ? 14. 
Reply : if sense-generation caused immediacy and the mind 
were a sense, inferential cognition too would be immediate ; 
and so on. 15. Distinction of perceptuality from percepti¬ 
bility. 16. Determinant of perceptuality. 17. Three-fold 
distinction made in Consciousness. 18. Nature of vrtti: its 
going out in perception. 19. But not in inference etc. 20. 
Resultant non difference of prama&a from content, on the an¬ 
alogy of ether. 21. Hence perceptuality of cognitions like 
4 This is a pot \ 22. Also of cognitions like ‘ I am pleased' 

etc. 23. Objection: even recollection of pleasure etc., 
would be perceptual. 24. Reply : simultaneity also needed 
where the defining adjuncts occupy the same locality. 25. 
Or else, present existence may be understood as a qualifi¬ 
cation of the content. 26. Objection: cognition of dharma 
and adharma would be percept ual, though known through 
sfabda. 27. Reply : competency too is a qualification of 
the content of the cognition. 28. Competency, dependent 
on the nature of things, must be admitted even by the 
Naiyayikas. 29. Objection: cognition generated by tbe 
statement ‘ you are happy ’ should be perceptual. 30. 
Reply: that is acceptable. 31. Cognitions like 4 The bill 
bas fire ’ are partially perceptual and partially inferential. 

32. But not a cognition where no aspect is in sense-contact. 

33. Visual perception of the sandal is perceptual only as to 
the colour, not as to the fragrance, of the sandal. 34. 
Objection : such intermixture of characters in a single defi¬ 
nition would prevent the recognition of perceptuality as 



a jati. 35. Reply that is acceptable, as there is no evi¬ 
dence to justify the distinction of jati from upadhi. 36. 
Perception is not the evidence. 37. Nor inference. 38. 
And the constituents that make jati, viz., inherence and 
eternality, are not admitted by us. 39. Consciousness in 
such cognitions as 1 The hill is fiery* can be botb mediate and 
immediate, because of difference of defining psychoses. 40. 
Restatement of the definition of perceptuality. 41. Defini¬ 
tion of perceptibility. 42. Objection: the content is per 
ceived not as one with the cogniser. 43. Reply: non-differ¬ 
ence means not oneness but not possessing any reality 
other than that of the cogniser. 44. Explanation: the 
content has no reality other tban that of tbe content- 
defined consciousness; and this, it has been sbown, is one 
with' cognisen-defined consciousness, in perception. 46. 
No over-pervasion of inference, since there is no going out 
of vrtti and unification of cogniser defined and content- 
defined consciousness. 46. Objection: dhartna, adkarma, 
etc., would be perceptible. 47. Reply: tbe content must be 
competent as well. 48. Objection; when colour is per¬ 
ceived, size etc., should also be perceptible in the same act. 49. 
Reply : the cogniser should be one who has, is qualified 
per accidens by, a psychosis with that form which is to be 
perceived. 50. Objection : no psychosis would be percepti¬ 
ble, since no psychosis is admitted with psychosis for content. 
51. Reply : a psychosis may have itself for content. 52. The 
antahkarana, its dharmas, etc., are perceptible, since there are 
psychoses with the respective forms. 53. The admission of 
such psychoses not inconsistent with their being cognised by 
the pure saksi. 54. What the latter requires is absence only 
of such instruments as sense-contact, probans, etc. 55. Sup¬ 
port from the author of the Vivaraija, SarvajBatman, etc. 
56. Restatement of definition of perceptibility. 57. Func¬ 
tion of the modes of sense-con tact. 58. Four forms of 
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psychosis and of the antahkarajja. 59. Distinction of 
savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka perception. 60. Objection to 
word-generated cognition being perceptual. 61. Reply 
in the light of the already stated definition of perceptuality. 
62. Objection: bow can cognition of a relation of word- 
senses be indeterminate ? 63. Reply: purport alone is the 
determinant of sentence-sense. 64. Purport ascertained 
from the context is pure Brahman, not any relation. 
65. This is impartite sense takbandartha) ; support from 
Citsukha. 66. Distinction of jlva-saksi and Is'vara-saksi- 
67. Difference between jiva and jiva-saksl. 68. Dif¬ 
ference between propriutn and accidens. 69. Multi¬ 
plicity of jivasaksi. 70. Nature of Is'vara-saksi. 71. Unity 
of Is'vara-saksi, because of the unity of the accidens, maya. 
72. Unity of maya established. 73. is'vara-saksi beginning- 
less. 74. Difference between Is'varatva and saksitva. 
75. Intelligibility of denotation by various terms, like 
Brahma and Vi§iju. 76. Objection as to beginninglessness 
of I s'vara and the strati-declared futurity of his desire to 
create. 77. Replyt there are different transformations of 
maya consequent on the different karmas of creatures; con¬ 
sciousness reflected in such transformations is said to have a 
beginning. 78. Restatement of perceptual nature of objects 
and cognitions. Perceptuality of cognition consists in its 
being consciousness. 79. Such definition applicable to 
delusion as well. 80. But the qualification ‘ unsublated- 
ness ’ excludes delusive cognition. 81. Objection that the 
content of delusion is not phenomenal and produced ad hoc , 
but is what is real elsewhere. 82. Reply ; such content is 
not immediate and is hence imperceptible ; cognition is not 
itself a mode of contact, as then would vanish difference of 
inference etc., from perception. 83. Objection as to impossi¬ 
bility of producing silver, in the absence of the causal comp¬ 
lex. 84. Reply: absence of the normal complex constitutes 



the phenomenality of the silver etc., which, together 
with their cognitions, are produced by a combination of 
nescience, defect (in the sense-organ or manas or both), and 
residual impression of former experience of silver etc. 

85. Distinction between transformation and transfiguration. 

86. Location of the phenomenal in the this -aspect-defined 

consciousness. 87. Objection as to apposition of * this ’ 
with what is present in consciousness. 88. Reply: of the 
nescience which is the material cause in any particular 
delusion, tbe substrate is not pure consciousness, but con¬ 
sciousness as defined by the this aspect ; hence the' apposi¬ 
tion with ‘ tbis ’. 89. Because of the non-difference mani¬ 

fested between such content- defined consciousness and the 
jiva- saksi there is said to be superimposition on tbe witness, 
cognisability by tbe witness and non- cognisability by any 
other. 90. Objection: if super-imposition be on tbe wit¬ 
ness, why is it not in the form ‘ I am silver like ‘ I am 
happy ’ ? 91, Reply : apposition with I ’ due not to super¬ 

imposition on the witness. 92. The form of tbe residual 
impression as determined by the form of the original ex¬ 
perience accounts for apposition with ‘ I ’ or * Tbis ’. 
-93. Examples. 94. Silver in veridical experience is ex¬ 
perienced as ‘This ’ not as ‘ I ’ , hence the superimposi¬ 
tion is in the form 1 Tbis is silver'. 95. Objection as 
to the purpose of a psychosis of nescience in the form 
of a silver-cognition. 96. Reply: that psychosis is for 
establishing the immediacy of phenomenal silver. 97. Ob¬ 
jection : tadmission of two psychoses, as ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ 
with distinct contents would make this indistinguishable from 
tbe akhyati of Prabhakara. 98. Reply: though there are 
two vrttis, there is a single consciousness reflected therein, 
which apprehends the identity of the real and the not-real; 
hence delusive cognition. 99. Objection: even the em¬ 
pirically real, being super-imposed, cannot be distinguished 


from the illusory. 100.' Reply : there is difference in. the 
nature of things, similar to wbat the realists admit to explain 
the momentariness of some entities and the permanence of 
others. 101. Alternative reply: of the empirically real, 
nescience alone, is the cause, while, in the case of the barely 
illusory, there is an adventitious defect as well, like film in 
the eye, or like sleep (in the case of dream contents). 102. Ob¬ 
jection : dream contents are but recollected, not illusorily 
created. 103. Reply: the 'experience is as immediate 
and sfruti declares the creation of chariots etc., in dreams. 
104. Objection*; the dream-content should be super-imposed 
on some locality, which cannot itself be super-imposed, as 
then it could not be the substrate; nor can it be real, as 
then it would be remote and not perceptible. 105. Reply r 
the substrate of dreara-superunposition is but consciousness, 
which is self-luminous ; as for the locality, that too is super¬ 
imposed , as also sense-cogmsedness. 106. The contingence 
of the form ' I am elephant ’ is to be refuted, as before, on 
the basis of lack of samskaras witb that form. 107. Evolu¬ 
tion of raaya into dream-objects is said to be (a) direct, 
(6) through the antahkaraija. 108. Objection: suhlation is by 
cognition of the true nature of the substrate : but there is no 
cognition of pure consciousness on waking ; how are dreams 
sublated ? 109. Reply: distinction between sublation and 
removal. 110. Dreams are removed, not sublated. 111. Re¬ 
moval, not sublation, has to be admitted even of nacre-silver 
etc., on the view that they are products of primal nescience. 

112. Objection : admission of phenomenal reality for nacre- 
silver etc., militates against sublation in all three times. 

113. Reply . negation in all three times is possible, since 
what is negated is the empirical reality of phenomenal silver, 
not its silver-ness. 114. Objection : when delusive silver is 
cognised, if empirical reality too is not cognised, there would 
be no apprehension of the counter-correlate as defined by 
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that, and hence no cognition of non-existence ; if cognised, 
it should have been originated ; how can tbe silver appre¬ 
hended contemporaneously with that be not real ? 115. Re¬ 
ply : the reality presented is that of the substrate, nacre etc.; 
the content of delusion is not in all cases something novel 
and originated, but only where ordinary sense-contact is not 
possible. 116. There is partial acceptance of anyathakhyati 
even elsewhere, in explaining the redness of the crystal, in 
the proximity of a China rose. 117. Objection: where the 
rose is not in sense-contact because of some interposition, 
creation of a novel redness should be admitted. 118. Reply : 
that is acceptable. 119. The general definition of perception 
is applicable to other delusions too. 120. Another distinc¬ 
tion of perception into indriya-janya and anindriya-janya. 

121. Perception of pleasure etc., is anindriya janya. 122. En¬ 
unciation and nature of indriyas. 123. Distinctive nature 
of sight and hearing. 124. Justification of the view that the 
sense of hearing goes forth to the locality of its contents. 

125. Conclusion . • ?-5l 


Chapter II—Anumana 

1. Definition of anumana. 2. Definition of inferential 
cognition, 3. Karana of inferential cognition, and its vya- 
para. 4. Linga paramars'a not the karaija. 5. Distinction 
of anumiti from smrti. 6. Though in anuroiti there may be 
recollection of pervasion, the cause is only residual impres¬ 
sion, which is not destroyed by tbe recollection. 7. But the 
residual impression should have been stimulated or awakened 
(udbuddha). 8. Tbis awakened samskara, supervening on 
cognition of probans in the subject, brings about anumiti, 
without requiring recollection of vyapti or a paramars-a 
generated by that. 9. Inferential nature belongs only to the 
fire-aspect etc. 10. Nature of pervasion. II. Pervasion 
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known through perception (repeated or unique) of concomi¬ 
tance, in the ahsence of cognition of inconstancy. 12. Infer¬ 
ence is anvayi, but not kevalanvayi. 13. No kevalavyatireki 
inference; it is but arthapatfi, 14. No anvaya-vyatireki 
inference. 15. Distinction of inference, for oneself and for 
another. 16. The three members of the syllogism. 17. In¬ 
ference as to illusoriness of the universe, other than Brahman. 

18. Objections of drstSntasiddhi and aprayojakata refuted. 

19. Definition of illusoriness, stated and justified. 20. Alter¬ 
native inference of illusoriness. 21. Ohjection : conflict of 
inferred illusoriness with perceived existence. 22. Reply : 
the reality perceptually apprehended is that of the substrate, 
Brahman. 23. Objection: the colourless Brahman cannot 
be perceived hy the eye etc. 24. Reply : even what does 
not possess colour may be perceived, e.g., colour itself. 
(Ohjection: Brahman, unlike colour, is not a quality, hut 
the substrate of qualities). 25. Reply: even a colourless 
substrate is not invisible, though a colourless substance 
may be; and Brahman is not a substance. 26. Even 
a colourless substance may be visible, e.g., time. 27. 
Alternative reply to objection in para 21, through admitting 
three grades of reality. 28. The perceptuality apprehend¬ 
ed is empirical reality and what is denied is absolute 
reality. 29. Consequent modification of the definition of 
illusoriness ...... 


Chapter III—Upamana 

1. Definition of upamana. 2. Nature of upamiti; the 
cause and the fruit. 3. Such cognition not secured by pra- 
tyaksa or anumana. 4. Statement of a special anumana. 

5. Refutation: upamiti is established m experience even 
without the rise of such an inference ; anuvyavasaya is of 
the form * I compare ’ not ‘ I infer ’. . . . . 62-64 
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Chapter IV— Agama 
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1. Nature of valid verbal testimony. 2. Four causes of 
verbal cognition—expectancy, etc. 3. Definition of expect¬ 
ancy. 4. Justification of the definition. 5. Exemplification 
of expectancy as determining relative strength of texts, in 
regard to the text about whey and the VisVedevas. 
6. Objection to above interpretation of the text. 7. Reply: 
the definiens of expectancy includes absence of syntactical 
relation to what is of the same class. 8. Definition of 
competency. 9. Justification of the definition. 10. Defini¬ 
tion of proximity. 11. Need for importation (adhyahara) 
of words, exemplified in worldly usage and in s'ruti. 
12. S'akti and laksana. 13. Explanation of s'akti. 14. S'akti 
as an independent category. IS. S'akti to be inferred from 
the effect. 16. S'akti in respect of the generic alone. 
17. Tbe generic is cognised in the same cognition as the 
particulars. 18. Alternative view accepting existence, not 
cognition, of s'akti in respect of the particular. Even thus, 
the generic alone is vacya. 19. Another alternative : cogni¬ 
tion of particulars is by laksaija. 20. Two varieties of 
laksaija. 21. Explanation of kevala-laksana. 22. Explana¬ 
tion of laksita-laksaga. 23. Another, three-fold, division of 
laksaija. 2*4. Jahallaksaiia. 25. Ajahallak§aija. 26. Jaha- 
dajaballaksaga. 27. Rejection of the stock examples. 
28. Sankara's admission of laksaija in ‘ That thou art ’ is 
by way of concession. 29. Proper example of jahadajahal- 
laksaija. 30. Determinant of laksana. 31. Laksana for 
sentences too. 32. Objection to above. 33. Reply. 34. Lak- 
sarja for arthavada statements. 35. Syntactical unityas of 
a word. 36. Syntactical unity as of a sentance 37. Asatti 
explained. 38. Tatparya—not utterance with tbe desire to 
cause a particular cognition. 39. But competency to gener- 
ate that cognition. 40. Objection to above. 41. Reply: 
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add non-utterance with the desire for a cognition of the 
not-that. 42. Competency determined by capacity (s'akti). 

43. Vivaran-n refutation of the causal efficiency of purport 
explained. 44. Alternative explanation. 45. Principles de¬ 
termining purport; novelty. 46. The word as pram ana even 
in respect of the existent. 47. Nyaya view of the origina¬ 
tion of the Vedas. 48. The Purvamimaijisa view. 49. The 
Advaita view. 50. Relative permanence of letters, words, 
sentences and the Vedas. 51. Non-cognition of letters etc,, 
is due to their non-manifestation, not to their non-existence. 

52. Cognition of originateduess of letters explained. 

53. Objection that Vedas are pauruseya. 54. Reply: pauru- 

seyatva explained. 55. Apauruseyatva justified for the 
Vedas, in contrast with the Bharata etc. . . 65-88 

Chapter V— Arthapatti 

1. Definition of arthapatti. 2. Explanation of the 
definition. 3. Two etymologies of * arthapatti ’. 4. Two 
varieties. 5. Drstarthapatti explained. 6. S'rutarthapatti 
explained. 7. Two varieties of the latter. 8. That due to 
unintelligibility of the expression. 9. Objection to example 
given of the above. 10. Reply thereto. 11. That due to 
nnintelligibility of the expressed. 12. Non-inclusion under 
anumana. 13. What is nnintelligibility ? 14. Reply. 

15. Vyatireki is not anumana, but arthapatti. . . 89-95 

Chapter VI— Anupalabdhi 

l. Definition of anupalabdhi. 2. Explanation of the 
definition. 3. Definition applies only to competent non-cogni¬ 
tion, not inferential cognition of non-existence, as of demerit 
etc. 4. Objection as to the * competency ’ of non-cognition. 

5. Reply. 6. Definition of competency. 7. Explanation 
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of competency. 8. Exemplification of competency. 
9. Objection: the sense-organ is the karaga. 10. Reply: 
non- cognition too is necessary; anvaya and vyatireka of the 
sense-organ otherwise explained. 11. Objection: cognition 
of non- existence perceptual. 12. Reply: but the karaua is 
distinct, viz., anupalabdhi. 13. Objection based on non- 
difference of the resulting cognition. 14. Reply based on 
difference of the psychosis. 15. Objection to the perceptual 
character of the cognition of nonexistence. 16. Reply: 
delusion of non existence is a case of anyathakhyati, not a 
cognition of the indeterminable. 17. Alternative reply 
admitting tnaya as the cause of a delusive non existence; 
absolute similarity between cause and effect neither possible 
nor necessary. 18. Objection: Brahman may then be the 
material cause of the world. 19. Reply: Brahman is the 
material cause of the world-figuration. 20. But not of trans¬ 
formation as the world, since Brahman ispartless. 21. Four 
kinds of abbava. 22. Prior non-existence. 23. Annihilative 
nonexistence; destroyed with the destruction of its own 
locus. 24. Objection: what if the locus be eternal ? 
25. Reply: nothing eternal except consciousness; and all 
annihilation stops short of consciousness. 26. Absolute non¬ 
existence. 27. Reciprocal non existence. 28. Two varieties 
of difference. 29. Example of adjunct-conditioned dif¬ 
ference. 30. Example of non adjunct-conditioned difference. 
31, Brahman’s posited difference from the world does not 
militate against non-dualism. 32. Justification of ‘bha 
vatva ’ and, pragabhava-bhinnatva ’ as qualifications of 
nescience. 33. Conclusion. . • • ■ 

Chapter VII—Svatahpramanyavada 


1. Validity as intrinsically generated. 2. No special 
positive excellence to generate validity in perceptual 
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cognition. 3. Or in inference. 4. Distinction from invalid 
cognition secured by absence of defect. 5. Validity as in¬ 
trinsically cognised. 6. Doubt possible when defect exists. 

7. Alternative explanation of intrinsic cognition of validity. 

8. Invalidity is defect-determined. 9. And not apprehended 

by the witness. 10. But is the content of inferential 
cognition ...... 109-112 


Chapter VIII— Objects 

I, Pramapas with empirical validity. 2. Pramanas 
with absolute validity. 3. Need to understand senses of the 
words * that ’ and * thou ’. 4. Two kinds of definition. 

5. Definition by essence. 6. Objection to essence as defini¬ 
tion. 7. Reply on the basis of an assumptive relation. 
8. Definition per accidcns, 9. Causality in respect of crea¬ 
tion etc., of the world, is definition per accidens. 10. Ex¬ 
planation of * world ’ and ' causality \ 11. Explanation of 

* agency 12. Pramspa for IsVara’s agency. 13. A three¬ 
fold definition, resulting in nine definitions. 14. Pramaija 
for Brahman being the cause of the world's origination etc. 
15. Material causality of the universe as alternative defini¬ 
tion. 16. Evidence for material causality. 17. Objection : 
contingence of superimposed misery too being desirable. 
18. Reply: existence of a cause (superimposition) does not 
necessitate existence of the particular effect (vyavahara as 
desirable). 19. Empirical usage of name and form (unlike 
the vyavahara of reality, desirability and manifestation) is 
due to association with nescience-produced name and form. 
20. Sequence of creation. 21. Isfvara’s sankalpa. 22. The 
unquintuplicated elements and their qualities. 23. The 
guqas as modifying the subtle elements. 24. The five jnanen- 
driyas. 25. The antahkarana. 26. The presiding deities of 
the above, 27. The karmendriyas and their presiding deities. 
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28. The five vital airs. 29. The gross elements. 30. The 
process of quintnplication. 31. The lingas'arira. 32. Two 
kinds of subtle body. 33. The worlds and the gross bodies. 
34. Various kinds of gross bodies explained. 35. Para- 
mes'vara’s direct agency in certain cases. 36. His agency 
through Hirapyagarbha in other cases. 37. Nature of 
Hiranyagarbha. 38. Dissolution as fourfold. 39, Nitya 
dissolution. 40. Even respiration is suspended in nitya 
dissolution, there being only the appearance of it. 41. Dis¬ 
tinction from death, in that the subtle body does not go 
elsewhere. 42. Or else, the cognitive aspect alone of the 
internal organ is dissolved, not the conative aspect. 43. S'ruti 
evidence as to merger in deep sleep. 44. Prakrta dissolu¬ 
tion. 45. Distinction from sublation. 46. Naimittika dis¬ 
solution. 47. Authority for prakrta and naimittika dissolu¬ 
tion. 48. Dissolution by Brahman-intuition. 49. Distinc¬ 
tion of tbe last from the other three. 50. Sequence of 
dissolution, as contrary to that of creation. 51. Stages in 
the dissolution. 52. Objection: Brahman, as the cause of 
the world, would be saprapanca. 53. Reply: creation is not 
the purport of the texts, but non-dual Brahman. 54. Objec¬ 
tion as to how creational texts can serve this purpose. 
55. Reply: non-duality indirectly established through nega¬ 
tion of what was established to be real, if at all, only in 
Brahman. 56. Saguna texts, in contexts enjoining medita¬ 
tion, are purportful in respect of superimposed, not real, 
qualities. 57. Those occurring in nirguna contexts, have 
the object of making contingent what is negated. 58. IsVara 
as reflection in may a. 59. Difference between is'vara and 
jiva on this view. 60. Defects of this view. 61. I^vara 
as prototype. 62. Difference between jiva and Is'vara, and 
the merits- of this view. 63. Objection based on non- 
pervasiveness of the prototype, in respect of the locality of 
the reflection. 64. Reply : the objection applies only to a 
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finite, not an infinite, prototype. 65. No rule that what has 
no colour can have no reflection. 66. As for non-reflection 
of colourless substance, Brahman is not a substance. 67. In¬ 
ference of impossibility of the reflection of Brahman is sub- 
lated by s'ruti. 68. The sense of ‘ Thou ’; the jiva as a re¬ 
flection in nescience or in the antahkarana. 69. The three 
states. 70. Definition of waking through the psychosis, vis., 
sense-generated cognition. 71. The function of psychosis as 
dispelling obscuration, a mode of nescience. 72. Its function 
as establishing relation. 73. Objection based on infinitude 
of the jiva. 74. Reply : even the infinite may lack a parti¬ 
cular variety of relation, viz., that which consists in manifes¬ 
tation of the object. 75. Further explanation of the mani¬ 
fested manifester relation. 76. Another view of relation as 
the function, the jiva being finite; non- difference secured 
between jiva-consciousness and Brahman-consciousness, the 
substrate of all objects. 77. Objection: non-difference 
impossible because of the adjuncts. 78. Reply: because of 
the out- going of the psychosis a common location is esta¬ 
blished for it, the internal organ, and the content. 79. 
Definition of dream-state. 80. Definition of sleep. 81. 
Death and swoon. 82. Unity or plurality of jivas. 83. 
Refutation of atomicity. 84. Jiva self- luminous and of the 
nature of experience. 85. Apposition of 4 That ’ and * Thou ’. 
86. Objection: conflict with sfruti, smrti, anubhava, etc. 87. 
Reply: perception of difference sublated by sfruti. 88. It 
applies to the qualification, not the substrate. 89. Infer¬ 
ence too sublated by revelation. 90. Other s'ruti not pur¬ 
portful. 91. Location of conflicting attributes may be 
adjunct-conditioned. 92. Objection: superimposition (of 
agency etc.) depends on a residua! impression from some 
valid experience (of the superimposed agency etc.). 93. 
Reply: the former experience need not have been valid. 94. 
No first superimposition, as the succession has no beginning. 
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95. Impartite sense of ‘ That thou art ’ etc., through identity 
of the implied sense. 96. KSrya is not the sole purport of 
verbal testimony. 97. Conclusion: the purport of the 
Vedanta as identity of the jiva and the Supreme . 113-151 

Chaptek IX— The Fruit 

I. Definition of prayojana (fruit). 2. Principal and 
secondary fruit. 3. Two kinds of happiness. 4, Nature 
of surpassable happiness. 5. Unsurpassable happiness 
6. Nature of release. 7. What release is not. 8. Dilemma, 
whether release in the siddbanta has or has not a beginning. 

9. Reply: appetence evoked by non-manifestation of the 
existent. 10. The attainment of the already attained and 
the removal of the already removed may constitute the fruit. 

11. Knowledge as the sole means. 12. Sphere of this know¬ 
ledge, identity of Brahman and the self. 13. Such know¬ 
ledge is immediate (aparoksa) and is directly accounted far by 
the s'ruti texts or by the purified internal organ. 14. Older 
view that the object, not the instrument, determines immedi¬ 
acy. 15. Hence verbal cognition too may be immediate, as 
in the s'astra-drsti of the Pratardana section. 16. Others hold 
perceptuality to by conditioned by the instrument. 17. Im¬ 
mediacy of Brahman-intuition, not as word-generated, but 
as internal-sense-generated. 18. Objections answered as to 
Brahman not being knowable by manas and its being aupani- 
sada. 19. S^tra-drsti, as knowledge resulting from contem¬ 
plation of s'astra. 20. Knowledge preceded by exhaustion of 
demerit secured by performance of nityakarmas. 21. S'ravaija, 
manana and nididhyasana as causes. 22. Explanation of 
s'ravana; 23. of manana: and 24. of nididhyasana. 

25. Nididhyasana as the karafla of intuition. 26. Manana 
causes nididhyasana; and 27. sravaija causes manana. 

28. View that ai three are equally primary. 29. View that 
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reflection and contemplation are auxiliaries. 30. Auxiliari- 
ness distinguished from subsidiariness (s'esatva). 31. Lack 
of pramaija for s'esatva; no s^uti, linga, vakya or prakarapa. 

32. Objection : prakaratja possible, as in tbe case of the fore, 
sacrifices. 33. Reply : even s'ravana and manana may thus 
become subsidiaries of dhyana. 34. No sthana or samakhya. 

35. Distinction of the present case from that of the fore, 
sacrifices. 36. Auxiliary causality like that of the potter’s 
wheel etc. 37. Support from the Vivaratja. 38. The 
mumuksu as the adhikarin. 39. Mumuksutva secured by 
nityanitya-vastu-viveka etc. +0. Explanation of s'ama, 
dama, etc. 41. Different views as to the need for samnyasa. 

42. Utility of saguija meditation. 43. The path of light etc. 

44. The path of the fathers. 45. The path of the evil-doer. 

46. Tbe condition of him who has intuited nirgutja Brahman. 

47. Objection: how can prarabdha persist ? 48. Reply: 
jffana removes only sancita karma. 49. Objection: but 
prarabdha too should have been removed along with primal 
nescience. 50. Reply: knowledge is hindered in its func. 
tioning by prarabdha. 51. Objection : contingence of univer¬ 
sal release. 52. Reply: contingence is of the acceptable. 

53. Plurality of nesciences, destruction of one not neces¬ 
sitating destruction of others; no simultaneous release for 
all. 54. Plurality of capacities for a single nescience, the 
capacities being distinct for each jiva. 55. That there is 
not simultaneous release for all is supported by Br. Sti, 

III, iii, 32 and Vacaspati Mis’ra. 56. Conclusion: release 

as the fruit secured by Brahman-knowledge. . 152-173 

Notes ...... 175-218 
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INTRODUCTORY 

That, through an evolution of whose (energy of) 
nescience (avidya), there are the creations of the 
elements and elementals (compounds), to that 
Supreme Self, figured as reality, consciousness 
and bliss, I offer obeisance. (1) 

That supreme preceptor (of my preceptor), the great 
ascetic, called Nrsirpha, by whose lion (-like) pupils 
were vanquished the elephant(-like) upholders of 
difference, to him I offer respectful salutations. (2) 
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That native of Velangudi, called Venkatanatha, that 
world-preceptor, the propagator of all the sciences, 
him 1 salute. (3) 

He by whom was written the (work) called TarkacudU- 
tnani, as a commentary on the (Tattva-) Cintctmani 
(of Ganges'a), condemning ten (other) commentaries 
(thereon), (and as) a delight to the learned, (4) 
(By whom was written) a commentary on S'aS'adhara’s 
(Siddfmntadipa) to instruct the unlearned, (by 
whom) was explained also the Pancapddikd 
through (his) Padayojarid, (5) 

By that Dharmarajadhvarlndra is written this Pari- 
bhasa, based on the content of the Vedanta, for 
the instruction of the dull-witted. (6) 

1. Here, verily, of the four kinds of human goals, 
called dharma, artha, kama and moksa, moksa (release) 
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is alone the supreme human goal; for its eternality is 
ascertained from such s f ruti (texts) as * He does not 
return again (Chand., VIII, xv, 1);’ whereas of the 
other three, non-eternality is understood both through 
perception and through such s'ruti (texts) as * There¬ 
fore, just as the enjoyment here acquired through deeds 
(karma) is consumed, even so is the enjoyment in a here¬ 
after acquired by merit, consumed (Chand., VIII, i, 6).’ 

2. And since that (release) results from Brahman- 
knowledge, Brahman, the knowledge thereof, and the 
pramana (evidence) therefor, are expounded in detail. 

3. Of these, the distinctive cause (karana) of 
valid knowledge is evidence (pramana). 

4. Here, the nature of such valid knowledge, as 
excludes recollection *, consists in being cognition 
having for content an entity that is not already known 
and is not sublated; whereas, that (nature of valid 
knowledge) which is common to recollection consists in 
being cognition having for content an unsublated entity. 
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5. Since sense-cognisedness is admitted (by us) 
even for time, which is colourless, even for (the second 
and subsequent cognitions in) a continuous stream of 
cognition, there is as content what i£ not the content of 
earlier cognitions and is qualified by the particulars, 
the respective (succeeding) instants; hence there is 
no non-pervasion of that (continuous stream of cogni¬ 
tion, by the definition). 2 

6, Further, in (our) final view, there is no diffe¬ 
rence of (successive) cognitions, on the occasion of a 
continuous stream of cognition; rather is it that so 
long as there is presentation of (one entity, say) pot, 
there is but a single psychosis of the internal organ, 
having the form of pot, not many (psychoses), since of a 
psychosis there is admitted (by us) persistence until the 
rise of (another) psychosis opposed to that (original). 
And thus, even the cognition of pot etc., which is of 
the nature of consciousness reflected in that (psychosis), 
is' but single, lasting for that period of time; hence 
there is not even the suspicion of non-pervasion. 
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7. * Now, since in (our) final view, pot etc., are 
sublated as illusory, how can their cognition be valid 
knowledge ?' 

8. The reply is: there is indeed the sublation of 
pot, etc., after the intuition of Brahman, because of the 
s'ruti * Where, however, for him everything has become 
the self, there, wherewith and what shall he see ? ’ 
(Brh., IV, v, 15). But there is no sublation in the 
state of bondage (samsara) because of the s'ruti ‘ Where 
indeed there is duality, as it were, there one sees the 
other ’ (Brh., IV, v, 15). And thus since what is intended 
by the word * unsublated ’ is not being sublated during 
the state of saipsSra, there is no non-pervasion of the 
valid cognition of pot etc. 

9. This has been said : * Just as the cognition of 
the body as the self is assumed to be valid (for the 
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purpose of all bodily activities), even so is this wordly 
(cognition) valid up till the ascertainment of the self’ 3 . 
‘Up till the ascertainment of the self’means till the 
intuition of Brahman; ‘worldly (cognition)’ means 
the cognition of pot etc. 

10. These pramanas are six, divided into pratyaksa 
(perception), anumana (inference), upamana (compari¬ 
son), s'abda (verbal testimony), arthapatti (postulation) 
and anupalabdhi (non-cognition). 
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CHAPTER I 
PRATYAKSA 

1. Of these, that which is the distinctive cause 
(karana) of valid perceptual (pratyaksa) knowledge is 
the pramana—pratyaksa. 

2. As for valid perceptual knowledge, that here 
(in our view) is but consciousness, because of the s'ruti 
‘That (Brahman) which is direct, immediate (Brh.» 
III, iv, 1)'. Of the word ‘aparoksat’ (in the fifth 
case, in the text cited) the meaning is ‘aparoksam 
(immediate) ’ (in the first case). 

3. ‘Now, consciousness is without beginning; 
how, then, can there be for the sense of sight etc., the 
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nature of pramana, as the distinctive cause of that 
(consciousness)? * 

4. It is said (in reply). In spite of consciousness 
having no beginning, that which manifests it, viz., the 
psychosis (modification) of the internal organ is 
originated through sense-contact etc.; hence, conscious¬ 
ness as qualified by the psychosis is said to have a 
beginning; and because of being a determinant of 
knowledge (consciousness), there is in respect of the 
psychosis the figurative designation of being knowledge. 
This has been stated in the Vivarana : * Because of 
tbe figurative designation of being knowledge, in 
respect of the psychosis of the internal organ’. 

5. * Now, in the case of the partless internal 
organ, how can there be psychosis, which is of the 
nature of a modification ? ’ 

6. It is thus: the internal organ is not partless, since, 
as being a substance with beginning, it is with parts. And 
its having a beginning results from such s'ruti (texts) 
as ‘ That created the mind (manas) (Cf. Brh., I, ii, 2)’. 
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7. And, in respect of cognition with a psychosis- 
nature being a property ( dharma) of the mind 
{manas), the evidence is the s'ruti ‘ Desire, resolve, 
doubt, faith, lack of faith, firmness, lack of firmness, 
modesty, cognition, fear, all these are but the mind 
(Brh., I, v, 3)’. By the word ‘cognition (dhih)’ there 
is denotation of cognition with a psychosis-nature. 
For the same reason, even for desire etc., there is the 
nature of properties of the mind. 

8. ‘ Now if for desire, etc., there be the nature of 
properties of the internal organ, how could experience 
like “I desire, I cognise, 1 fear” apprehending (in 
their case) the nature of properties of the 'self, be 
intelligible ? ’ 

9. It is said (in reply): just as though for the 
piece of iron there is no capacity to burn, (yet) because 
of super-imposition of identity with fire, the locus of 
the capacity to burn, there is the empirical usage 
4 iron bums’, even so is originated such empirical 
usage as ‘ I am pleased, I am miserable ’, because of 
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the super-imposition of identity (of the self) with the 
internal organ that undergoes change in the form of 
(psychosis such as) pleasure etc. (Cf. Vivaratia, p. 70). 

10. ‘ Now, since the internal organ, as a sense- 
organ, is (itself) super-sensuous, how can it be the 
object of pratyaksa ? ' 4 

11. It is said (in reply). There is no evidence for 
this, that the internal organ is a sense-organ. 

12. If it be said that the evidence is this state¬ 
ment of the Bhagavad-Gitn ‘ The sense-organs with 
the mind as the sixth (XV, 7) no (we say), since there 
is no contradiction in the mind making up the number 
six, even though not (itself) a sense-organ. There is 
indeed, no restrictive rule that the completion of a 
number connected with the sense-organs must be only 
by (another) sense-organ ; for in ‘ Those who are (t.e., 
make up) five with the yajamana (master of the 
sacrifice) eat the ida ’ it is seen that the number five 
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connected with the rtviks is completed by the yaja- 
mana, though (he is) not a rtvik; (again) in 1 He 
taugbt the Vedas together with the Mahabharata 
as the fifth ’ etc., there is seen of the number five 
connected with the Vedas, completion by the Bliarata, 
though not a Veda; further, because of such s'ruti 
(texts) as ‘ Objects are superior to the sense-organs* 
the mind is superior even to objects ( Katha , III, 10) 
there is deduced of the mind, its not being a 
sense-organ. 

13. Nor may it be said that, if the mind be thus 
not a sense-organ, there would be no immediacy for 
the perception of pleasure etc., on account of their 
(being mind-generated, and hence) not being generated 
by a sense-organ. 

14. For, the immediacy of cognition is not 
through' being sense-generated, because of the contin- 
gence of immediacy even for inferential cognition etc.,, 
as mind-generated (and hence sense-generated, in the 
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-opponent’s view); there is also the contingence of non- 
immediacy for the Lord’s cognition, which (being 
unoriginated) is not sense-generated. 

15. If it be asked * What (then) in the final view 
,is the determinant of perceptual character ? ’ (we say in 
-reply) ' Do yon ask for the determinant of the percep¬ 
tual character present in the cognition or (that) present 
in the content ? ’ 

16. In the first case, we say it is the non-differ¬ 
ence of the cognitive consciousness from the content- 
defined consciousness. 

17. It is thus: Consciousness is of three kinds— 
-content-consciousness, cognitive-consciousness and cog- 
niser-consciousness. Of these, consciousness defined 
by pot etc., is content-consciousness. Consciousness 
defined by a psychosis of the internal organ is the 
cognitive-consciousness. That defined by the internal 
organ is the 'cogniser-consciousness. 
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18. Here, just as the water of a tank, going out 
through a hole, and entering fields through channels, 
comes to have, even like those (fields), a quadran¬ 
gular or other figure, similarly, the internal organ too, 
which is of the nature of light, going out through the 
sense of sight etc., and reaching to the locality of con¬ 
tents like pot, is modified in the form of contents like 
pot. This same modification is called a psychosis 
(vrtti). 

19. In the case, however, of inferential cognition 
etc., there is no going-out of the internal organ to the 
locality of (inferred) fire etc., since the fire etc., are not 
in contact with the sense of sight etc. 

20. And thus, since in the case of perceptions like 
‘ This is a pot there is, for pot etc., and the psychoses 
with those forms, existence in the same locality out¬ 
side, the consciousness defined by both is but single ; 
for, the psychosis of the internal organ and the content 
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like pot, though capable of differentiating, do not 
generate difference (here) because of being present in 
the same locality. It is for the same reason that ether 
as defined by a pot within a hall (matha) is not differ¬ 
entiated from the hall-defined ether. 

21. And thus, in the case of the perception ‘This 
is a pot the psychosis with the form of pot being in 
conjunction with pot, and pot-defined consciousness 
being non-different from consciousness defined by that 
(pot-) psychosis, there is for the pot-cognition perceptual 
character, in regard to the aspect of the form of 
the pot. 

22. Since in the case of consciousness defined by 
pleasure, misery, etc., and consciousness defined by 
those psychoses, there is definition by two adjuncts 
invariably present in the same locality, there is invari¬ 
ably perceptual character for a cognition like * I am 
pleased ', ‘ I am miserable’. 
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23. ‘Now, thus, even for the recollection of 
pleasure etc., present in oneself, there is contingence 
of perceptual character in regard to the aspect of 
pleasure, etc.’ 5 

24. If this be said, no. For, there, the recollected 
pleasure being past, and that psychosis of the internal 
organ, whose form is recollection, being present, the 
(defining) adjuncts belong to different times; and 
consequently there is difference of the consciousnesses 
defined by those respective (adjuncts); because, simul¬ 
taneity, while the adjuncts occupy the same locality, 
is alone the determinant of non-difference in that which 
is defined (by the adjuncts). 

25. If (however it be held that) occupation of the 
same locality is alone the determinant of non-difference 
in that which is defined, then, in order to avoid 
over-pervasion in respect of recollections like * Formerly 
I was pleased’, existence in the present must be 
introduced as a qualification of the content. 
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26. 'Now, thus, when one’s own merit (dharma) 
and demerit (adharma) which are present, are cognised 
by verbal testimony etc., at that time, there is over¬ 
pervasion in respect of that kind of cognition from 
verbal testimony etc., because of the one-ness there of 
consciousness defined by merit (dharma) etc., and of 
the consciousness defined by the psychoses of those 
(merit etc.).’ 6 

27. If this be said, no; for, competency too is a 
qualification of the content. 

28. Though there be non-distinction in respect of 
being properties of the internal organ, (yet) in respect 
of some being competent, the only resort is the intrinsic 
nature (of the things), posited on the strength of the 
result ( i.e ., consequences). Else, even on the Nyaya 
view, for merit (dharma) etc., too, as for pleasure etc., 
there being but non-distinction in respect of being 
properties of the self, the contingence of perceptibility 
would be difficult to avoid. 
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29. Nor may it be said * Even thus, at the stage 
when pleasure is present, there would be perceptual 
character for such, sentence-generated cognition as 
41 you are happy ”.* 

30. For, that is acceptable, since in respect 

of a content in contact, immediate cognition is 
admitted even from verbal testimony, in ‘Thou art the 
tenth ’ etc. . . ” 

31. Hence it is that even such'Cognition as ‘The 
fhill is fiery’ is-mediate in respect of the fire-aspect, 
(but) immediate in respect of the hill-aspect, since 
there is no reciprocal difference between the conscious¬ 
ness defined by hill etc*, and the consciousness defined 
•by the out-gone psychosis' of the internal organ; in 
respect of the fire-aspect, however, since there is no 
out-going of the psychosis of the internal organ, there 
is reciprocal difference between fire-defined conscious¬ 
ness and pramana-(defined) consciousness. And thus 
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there is the experience * The hill I see, the fire I 
infer’. And on the Nyaya view there is the con- 
tingence of the reflective cognition ‘ The hill I 
infer.’ 

32. In the case, however, of inferential cognition 
whose subject is not in (sense-) contact, the cognition 
is mediate in all aspects whatsoever. 

33. Even such cognition as ‘ the sandal is fragrant * 
is immediate in respect of the sandal-piece aspect, (but) 
mediate in respect of the fragrance aspect; for, 
fragrance not being competent in respect of (being 
cognised by) the sense of sight, there is not (in this 
case) the stated definition (of perceptuality) comprising 
competency. 

34. Nor may it be said * if thus in a single cogni¬ 
tion there be admitted mediacy and immediacy, there 
would be generic nature for neither of them.’ 7 
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35. For that (contingence) is acceptable, since the 
nomenclature of generic nature (jatitva) and general 
nature (upadhitva), not being the object of any means 
of valid knowledge, is not supported by evidence. 

36. The perception ‘ This is a pot ’ is evidence 
indeed in respect of the existence of potness etc., but 
not in respect of its generic nature. 

37. The probandum, viz., generic nature, not 
being established, there is no room even for an in¬ 
ference for establishing that.* 

38. And inherence (samavaya) being non- 
established, and the whole world other than Brahman 
not being eternal, there is not established in respect 
of potness etc., generic nature comprising (the 
characteristics of) being eternal and being inherent. 
General nature (upadhitva) is to be refuted in this 
same way. 
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39. In cases like ‘ the hill is fiery ’ since there is 
admitted difference of the psychoses of the internal 
organ in respect of the hill-aspect and of the fire- 
aspect, there is no contradiction whatever in there 
being mediacy and immediacy in one consciousness 
through difference in the respective defining psychoses. 

40. And thus the non-difference from conscious¬ 
ness defined by a content, that is competent for any 
particular sense and is present, constitutes, for cognition 
defined by psychosis with that form, perceptuality in 
respect of that particular aspect: 

■« 41. On the second, however, the perceptuality of 

of the content, pot etc., consists in non-difference from 
the cogniser. 

• 42. 1 Now, how is there non-difference of pot etc., 
from consciousness defined by the internal organ, since 
■this conflicts with the experience of difference in “I 
see this ? ” ’ 
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43. If this be asked, it is said in reply: what is 
called non-difference from the cogniser is not oneness, 
but rather the non-possession of reality over and above 
the reality of the cogniser. 

44. And thus, pot etc., being superimposed 
on consciousness defined by themselves, the reality of 
content (-defined) consciousness is itself the reality of 
pot etc.; for, there is not admitted, over and above the 
reality of the substrate, the reality of the super-imposed. 
And since, in the manner aforementioned, the content 
(-defined) consciousness is but the cogniser (-defined) 
consciousness, the cogniser (-defined) consciousness 
alone is the substrate of pot etc. Hence the reality of 
the cogniser is itself the reality of pot etc., not 
any other; hence is established the immediacy of 
pot etc. 

45. In the case of inferential cognition etc., since 
for the internal organ there is no going out to the 
locality of the fire etc., the fire-defined consciousness 
is not one in nature with the cogniser (-defined) 
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consciousness; hence the reality of fire etc., being other 
than the reality of the cogniser, there is no over¬ 
pervasion 9 (of inferential cognition etc.). 

46. ‘ Now, even thus in the case of inferential 
cognition etc., whose objects are merit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma) and the like, there is contingence of 
perceptibility for merit and demerit, since the consci¬ 
ousness defined by merit etc., being non-different from 
the cogniser (-defined) consciousness, the reality of 
merit etc., does not fall outside the reality of the 
cogniser. ’ 

47. If this be said, no; for, competence too is 
a qualification of the content. 

48. ‘ Now, even thus in the case of the perception 
“The pot has colour” there is contingence of percepti¬ 
bility for the size etc., present in the pot; for, 
the colour-defined consciousness and the conscious¬ 
ness defined by size etc., being one, when for the 
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colour-defined consciousness there is non-difference 
from the cogniser-defined consciousness, there is non- 
-difference from the cogniser even for the consciousness 
defined by size etc.; hence for the reality of size etc., 
there is no going beyond the reality of the cogniser. * 

49. If this be said, no; for, being qualified per 
-accidens by psychoses with the respective forms is also 
a qualification of the cogniser. At the stage of a 
psychosis with the form of colour, there being no 
psychosis with the form of size etc., there is not the 
possession of reality non-different from the cogniser 
(-defined) consciousness, as qualified per accidens by 
psychosis with the form of size etc.; hence there is 
no over-pervasion. 

50. 1 Now, thus, there is non-pervasion of psychosis, 
for, a psychosis whose object is (another) psychosis not 
being admitted, for fear of infinite regress, there is not 
in that case the said definition, comprising the qualifi¬ 
cation per accidens by a psychosis having the form 
of itself.’ 
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51. If this be said, no; for, though for fear of 
infinite regress a psychosis is not the content of 
(another) psychosis, 11 * being its own content is admitted; 
hence, there too is possible the possession of reality 
non-different from the reality of cogniser (-defined)- 
consciousness, qualified per accidens by psychosis having 
itself for content. 

52. And thus, though the internal organ, its 
attributes, etc., are contents of the pure witness, yet 
because of the admission of psychoses with those 
respective forms, the afore-said definition exists there 
too; hence there is no non-pervasion. 

53. Nor may it be said that if the internal ■ organ, 

its attributes, etc., be admitted to be 'contents of 
psychoses, there would be conflict with the admission 
of their being known by the pure witness. 1 ■ 

54. For, being known by the pure witness does 1 - 
not consist in being the content for the witness in the 
absence of psychosis; rather does it consist in being 
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the content for the witness without the functioning 
of means of valid knowledge, like sense-organs, in¬ 
ference, etc. 

55. Hence it is that, in the explanation of egoity, 
there is admitted by the Acarya (the author of the 
Vivarand) a psychosis of the internal organ having the 
form ‘ I \ Hence too it is that in the case of the 
barely phenomenal • silver there is admitted by the 
followers of tradition 11 a psychosis (transformation) of 
nescience with the form of silver. And thus, since the 
definition comprising qualification per accidens by 
psychosis exists in the case of what are known by the 
pure witness, viz., the internal organ, its attributes, etc. r 
there is not non-pervasion. 

56. This is the sense that emerges. The per¬ 
ceptibility of a content consists in its (sense-) com¬ 
petence, when it is devoid of reality other than the 
reality of the cogniser (-defined) consciousness, qualified 
per accidens by a psychosis with the form of that 
(content) itself. 
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57. This being the case, the application of modes 
of sense-contact, viz., conjunction, identity with what 
is in conjunction, (and identity with what is non- 
different from what is in conjunction), is in respect of 
generating the psychosis that manifests consciousness. 1 ® 

58. And the psychosis is of four kinds : doubt, 
certitude, pride, and recollection. This being the case, 
the internal organ, though one, is, because of difference 
of psychoses, called manas, buddhi, ahankara, and 
citta. This has been said : * The internal organ com¬ 
prises manas, buddhi, ahankara and citta; the contents 
(i.e., functions) of these are doubt, certitude, pride and 
recollection.’ 

59. And this perception is two-fold, because of 
the difference as determinate (savikalpaka) and in¬ 
determinate (nirvikalpaka). .Of these, the determinate 
is a cognition apprehending relatedness, e.g., the 
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cognition * I cognise the pot ’. The indeterminate, 
however, is a cognition not apprehending relation, e.g., 
the cognition generated by statements like This is 
that Devadatta ’, 1 That thou art ’. 

60. * Now, this cognition due to words is not 
perception, since it is not sense-generated \ 

61. If this be said, no; for, sense-generatedness 
is not the determinant of perceptibility, since it has 
been rejected; rather has it been said to be the non¬ 
difference of pramana (-defined) consciousness from 
content (-defined) consciousness, when there is the 
possession (by the former) of a content that is com¬ 
petent and present. And thus, in the case of the 
cognition generated by the sentence * This is that 
Devadatta ’, there being admitted an out-going psycho¬ 
sis of the internal organ, since it has a content in 
sense-contact, there is non-difference of Devadatta- 
defined consciousness from the psychosis-defined con- 
ciousness. Hence there is perceptuality for the 
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cognition generated by the sentence * This is that 
Devadatta ’. Similarly, even in the case of the cogni¬ 
tion generated by sentences like * That thou art ’; for, 
the cogniser himself being in that case the content,, 
there exists the non-difference of those two. 

62. * Now, since the sentence-generated cognition 
apprehends the relation between word-senses, how is 
there indeterminateness ? 5 

63. It is said in reply: in respect of being the 
content of sentence-generated cognition, being a rela¬ 
tion of word-senses is not indeed the determinant; for 
there is the contingence even of an unintended relation 
being the content of sentence-generated cognition. 13 
Rather is it being the content of purport. 

64. And, in the present case of the Vedanta texts, 
because they begin with 1 Reality alone, dear one, this 
was in the beginning’ ( Chand VI, ii, 1) and end 
with ‘ That is the real, that is the Self; that thou art,. 
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O S'vetaketu,’ (Chand.,-V I, viii, 7) the purport is ascer¬ 
tained to be the pure Brahman; hence how could it 
(a sentence like ‘ That thou art ’) make known a rela¬ 
tion, which is not the content of purport ? 

65. This itself constitutes the impartite sense of 
statements like ‘ That thou art ’ viz., the generation 
of the cognition, non-apprehensive of relation. That 
has been said: ‘ This production by words of a valid 
cbgnition untainted by relation is what is said to be 
impartite sense; or, in other words, it is the stem- 
sense (of words without reference to suffixes) The 
meaning of the fourth quarter (in the above couplet) is 
tbat to have impartite sense is to have for purport the 
sense of the stem alone. 

66. And this perception is again two-fold: jlva- 
saksi and Is'vara-saksi. 

67. Of these, what is called the jlva is internal- 
organ-defined consciousness; the witness (saksf) of 
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that, however, is consciousness qualified per accidens 
by tbe internal organ. The difference between 
these two is through the internal organ being a 
qualification per prcrprium or a qualification Per 
accidens. 

68. A qualification per proprium is a distinctive 
mark which is syntactically related to the predicate; 
and the qualification per accidens {upadhi) is that 
which, while present, distinguishes without syntactical 
relation to the predicate; for example, in ‘ the pot 
qualified by colour is non-eternal ’, colour is a qualifi¬ 
cation per proprium ; in 4 ether as defined by the ear- 
cavity is the sense of hearing ’ the ear-cavity is a qualifi¬ 
cation per accidens. 15 This same upadhi (qualification 
per accidens ) is called paricayaka by the Naiyayikas- 
And in the present case, since for the internal organ, 
which is inert, there is no possibility of manifesting 
content, there is (for it) the character of qualification 
per accidens in respect of consciousness that does mani¬ 
fest content. 
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69. And this jlva-saksl is different for each indi¬ 
vidual ; if it were one, in respect of what is cognised 
by Caitra there would be the contingence of recollec¬ 
tion even for Maitra. 

70. As for the Is'vara-saksl, it is consciousness 
qualified per accidens by mayS. 

71. And that is one, because of the oneness of 
maya, which is its qualification per accidens. 

72. For, in s'ruti texts like ‘ Indra, through mayas, 
takes on many forms’ ( Rgveda , VI, xlvii, 18), the 
plural ‘through mayas’ is intelligible either on the 
view of the diverse capacities (s'aktis) present in maya,. 
or on the view of the gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas, 
present in maya. The oneness of maya is ascertained 
on (a consideration of) the strength of the singular, (a 
consideration) supported by parsimony, in s'ruti and 
smrti texts like 1 Know maya to be prakrti and the 
wielder of maya to he the supreme Lord {Svet., IV, 10)’ 
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J On whose entry into- the* heart' the yogin crosses the 
extensive nescience, maya, to that-immeasurable know¬ 
ledge-self, obeisance’; ‘The one, unborn, red, white 
and black, who produces manifold offspring similar in 
form to herself, with her lies the ■, pne male, unborn, 
delighting; another male, unborn, leaves her pff, having 
had his enjoyment ’ (S’vet., ‘IV, 5). 

73. And thus consciousness qualified per accidens 
by that (maya) is Is'vara-saksi; and this saksi is 
beginningless, since its accidens , maya, is beginningless. 

74. Consciousness defined by maya is the supreme 
Lord (Parames'vara); when maya is a qualification 
per proprium , there is Is’viratva, and when it is a 
qualification per accidens, there is saksitva (witness- 
nature) ; thus there is difference between Is'varatva and 
saksitva, but not difference between the substrates, 
Is'vara and saksi. ■ 
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75. And this Parames'vara, though one, is subject 
to denotation by words like Brahma, Visnu, Malles'vara, 
because of the difference of the gunas, sattva, rajas, 
and tamas, present in maya which is the accidens of 
that (Parames'vara). 

76. 1 Now, if the Is'vara-saksin be beginningless, 
liow could it be intelligible that, as declared in “That 
thought: may I create many" (i Ckand ., VI, ii, 3), 
ParamesTvara’s thought (to create) came into being at 
the time prior to creation P ’ 

77. It is said in reply: just as for the jiva’s 
accidens, the internal organ, there arise differences of 
psychoses because of (differences in) the cause, viz., con¬ 
tact between object and sense etc., similarly there are 
differences of psychoses for maya, the accidens of 
Parames'vara, because of the karma of creatures to be 
created; these arise in the form ‘This is now to be 
created, this is now to be protected, this is now to be 
destroyed;’ and because of these psychoses having a 
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beginning, the consciousness reflected therein is also' 
said to have a beginning. 

78. Thus, because of the twofoldness of the- 
witness, there is twofoldness of perceptual cognition. 
And perceptual nature has been demonstrated both as 
present in the object cognised and as present in the 
cognition. Of these, for the perceptuality present in 
the cognition the general definition is but conscious¬ 
ness ; for, even in 4 The hill is fiery ’ etc., the consci¬ 
ousness qualified per accident by the psychosis having' 
the form of fire etc., being self-luminous in respect 
of its own nature (as cognition), is perceptual. In 
respect, however, of the respective contents, perceptual 
nature is only as stated above. 

79. And of this (definition) there is no over¬ 
pervasion in respect of delusive cognition; for, the 
definition being of generic perceptual character common 
to delusion and valid cognition, that (delusion) too- 
is part of the defined. 
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80. When, however, the definition has to be stated 
of perceptual valid cognition alone, tben, in the afore¬ 
said definition, there should be introduced ‘ unsublated- 
ness ’ as a qualification of the content. In the case of 
a delusion, as of nacre-silver, since it has a content like 
phenomenal silver, which is the object of sublation 
(even) during tbe time of migration (samsara), there is 
not the said definition; hence there is no over-pervasion. 

81. ‘ Now, though delusive cognition be established 
by ill-adapted appetition, there is no evidence for its 
possession of a content, viz., silver etc., which is 
phenomenal and produced at that time, since it is 
possible even for the silver present in some other place 
and established (to be the cause in prior experience of 
cognition witb the form of silver) to be the content of 
that (cognition).’ 

82. If this be said, no; because that, not being in 
sense-contact, is not capable of being the content of 
perception. Nor is the cognition in that case a 
pratyasatti (a mode of supernormal contact); 1 * for, if 
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cognition could be pratyasatti, there being a contingence 
of perceptuality, even thence, for the inferred fire etc., 
there is the contingence of the excision of inference 
etc. (as pramanas). 

83. ‘Now, in the absence of the silver-particles 
etc., which produce silver, how, even according to you, 
is silver produced in nacre ? ’ 17 

84. If this be asked, it is said in reply. What 
produces the (merely) phenomenal silver is not, indeed, 
tbe causal complex established in ordinary experience, 
but certainly different. It is thus. In the case of one 
whose eyes are affected by such defects, as kaca (film), 
there arises, because of conjunction with the substance 
in front, a certain psychosis of the internal organ which 
has the form of ‘ this ’ and the form of glitter. And in 
this psychosis, consciousness defined by the this-aspect 
(of the content) is reflected. That being the case, in 
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the manner afore-mentioned, because of the outgoing 
of the psychosis, the consciousness defined by the this- 
aspect, consciousness defined by the psychosis and 
cogniser (-defined) consciousness become non-different. 
And thence nescience, which is present in content 
(-defined) consciousness non-different from cogniser 
(-defined) consciousness, which has nacreity for its 
mode, which is aided by the residua] impression of silver 
called up by the sight of similarity in respect of glitter 
etc., and which is associated with defects like kaca, 
transforms itself into an object with the form of silver 
and into an apparent cognition of silver. 

85. What is called (parinama) transformation 
is the resulting in an effect having equal reality with 
the material cause. What is called transfiguration 
(vivarta) 18 is the resulting in an effect whose reality is 
not equal to that of the material cause. The (merely) 
phenomenal silver is said to be a transformation in 
relation to nescience, and a transfiguration in relation 
to consciousness. 
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86. And this silver, which is of the form of a 
transformation of nescience, exists in the substrate of 
nescience, i.e., the this (-aspect) defined consciousness. 
For, in our system, for all effects the rule is location 
in the substrate of the nescience which is their material 
cause- 

87. * Now, for silver present in consciousness how 
is there identity with what is in front, in the form 
“ This is silver ” ? ’ 

88. It is said in reply: just as in the Nyaya 
system, for pleasure etc., present in I the self 19 there is 
cognition as present in the body, since the body is 
what defines (its) being the location of pleasure etc., 
similarly, since on account of bare consciousness not 
being the substrate in respect of silver, and the this 
(-aspect) defined consciousness being the substrate 
thereof, the ‘ this ’ is what defines, the cognition of the 
relation 20 of silver with what is in front is intelligible. 
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89. And of this content-defined consciousness 
there being non-difference from consciousness quali¬ 
fied per accidens by the respective internal organ, 
silver, though superimposed on the content (-defined) 
consciousness, is (yet) said to be superimposed on 
the witness, to be cognisable by the pure witness, 
and, like pleasure etc., not to be cognisable by any 
■other. 

90. ‘ Now, if there be superimposition on the 
witness, the cognition would be of the form “ 1 am 
silver ” like “ I am happy 

91. If this be said, it is said in reply: the 
cognition ‘ I am happy ’ is not indeed determined by 
pleasure, etc., being the products of nescience present 
in the internal-organ-defined consciousness; for, of 
pleasure etc., there is superimposition as for pot etc., 
on pure consciousness itself. 21 
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92. Rather is this the constant determinant, that 
when for something there is production by nescience 
associated with the residual impression generated by 
an experience with a particular form, then for that 
there is contentness in respect of the experience with 
that form. 

93. And thus, for pot etc., since they are pro¬ 
ducts of nescience associated with the residual impress¬ 
ions generated by experience with the form ‘ this % 
there is contentness in respect of experience with the 
form ‘ this ’; for the internal organ etc., since they are 
products of nescience associated with the residual 
impression generated by experience with the form ‘ I 
there is contentness in respect of the experience * I ’; 
for, the body, indriyas, etc., since tfiey are products of 
nescience associated with the residual impression 
generated by both kinds of experience, there is 
contentness in respect of botb kinds of experience. 
And thus there is the two-fold experience ' Here is a 
body ‘ This is a body ‘ I am a human being ’, * 1 
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am a brahmana ’, 1 This is the sense of sight ’, * I am 
one-eyed ’, ‘ This is the sense of hearing ’, ‘ I am 

deaf \ 

94. And in the present case, it is to be understood 
that though the (merely) phenomenal silver is the pro¬ 
duct of nescience present in the this-defined conscious¬ 
ness non-different from the cogniser (-defined) consci¬ 
ousness, yet since it is produced by residual impression 
generated by experience with the form ‘ this ’ on the 
occasion of the true (experience) ‘This is silver’, there 
is for it contentness in respect of experience with the 
form ‘this’, but not contentness in respect of experience 
with the form ‘ I ’ as ‘ I am silver’. 

95. ‘Now, even thus, for the illusory silver,, 
manifestation being possible as directly related to the 
witness, for what purpose is there the admission of a 
psychosis of nescience which is of tbe nature of an- 
apparent cognition having silver as object ? ,K 
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96. If this be asked, it is said in reply: that is 
admitted for the sake of the establishment of the im¬ 
mediacy of silver, since the immediacy of a content 
consists in the non-possession of reality different from 
the consciousness qualified per accidens by the psy¬ 
chosis whose object is that (content) itself. 

97. ‘Now, if the psychosis “this” and the psy¬ 
chosis with the form of silver each has a separate con¬ 
tent, there being no admission of a cognition (of one as) 
qualified (by the other) as in the system of the Guru,** 
whence is there the establishment of delusivecognition ? ’ 

98. If this be asked, no; for, delusiveness is 
admitted of the single consciousness reflected in the 
two psychoses, because of (its) apprehending the identity 
of real and illusory objects. Hence it is tbat among 
the followers of tradition there is the statement of the 
non-authoritativeness of witness-cognition, since as 
having the real as well as the non-real for content, 
.authoritativeness is not invariable. 
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99. ‘Now, in the final position even the silver 
present in some other place is a product of nescience 
and is superimposed; hence, for nacre-silver how is 
there difference from that? 1 

100. If this be asked, no. In your system, though 
there is no difference in respect of reality, that which is 
the regulating principle in respect of momentariness for 
some and permanence for others, that itself, i.e., difference 
in nature etc., (is the regulating principle) for me too.*' 

101. Or else, in the superimposition of pot etc., 
nescience as the sole defect is the cause; in the superim¬ 
position of nacre-silver etc., however, there are even 
(other) defects like film in the eye etc. And thus 
generation by adventitious defect is the determinant in 
respect of (bare) phenomenality. Hence it is that for 
the dream-cognised chariot etc., there is bare pheno¬ 
menality because of being generated by the defect of 
sleep which is adventitious. 
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102. * Now, in the case of dreams the empirical 
usage, in respect of formerly experienced chariot etc., 
being intelligible even with mere recollection, there need 
be no assumption of the creation of chariot etc. r 
because of prolixity. ’ 

103. If this be said, no. If of chariot etc. there 
be admitted recollection alone, there is the contingence 
of conflict with experiences like * I see the chariot, I 
saw the chariot in the dream ’ etc.; further there is- 
the contingence of conflict with s'ruti texts declaring 
the creation of chariot etc., in ‘Then he creates- 
chariots, (the horses) yoked to chariots and roads ( Brh 
IV, iii, 10) ’. Therefore even the dream-cognised 1 
chariot etc., which are, like nacre-silver, illusory, persist 
so long as they appear. 

104. ‘Now, since even the particular locality,, 
cognised as the substrate of the dream-cbariot etc. r 
is not at that time in sense-contact, there bas to be 
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admitted an indeterminable phenomenal locality; and 
thus where is the (dream) superimposition (made) ?’ 

105. If this be asked, no ; for self-luminous con¬ 
sciousness is the substrate of chariot etc. 25 Inasmuch 
as the chariot etc., that are cognised, are cognised 
■certainly as existent, the substrate is but consciousness 
manifest as reality. Even the particular locality is 
superimposed on consciousness and is phenomenal. 
Sense-cognisedness (as) also (this-ness), in the case of 
the chariot etc., is phenomenal, since there is quiescence 
of all indriyas at that time. 

106. As for the deduced contingence of the cogni¬ 
tion ‘ I am an elephant ’ that is to be refuted as before. 

107. Some say that the dream-elephant etc. are 
the direct evolutes of maya. Others say that they are 
the evolutes thereof through the channel of the internal 


organ. 
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108. ‘Now, if elephant etc. be superimposed on 
pure consciousness, there being no intuition of that 
(consciousness) now (in waking), the dream-cognised 
elephant etc. should persist even in waking. ’ 

109. It is said in reply. The destruction of a pro¬ 
duct is, indeed, twofold. (While) one (is destruction) 
along with the material cause, another, however, (is 
destruction) even when the material cause exists. The 
first is sublation. The second, however, is removal. 
The cause of the first is the intuition of the real nature 
of the substrate, since, in the absence of that, there 
is non-removal of nescience which is the material 
cause. In the second case, (the causes are) the origi¬ 
nation of an opposed psychosis and tbe removal of 
defect. 

110. Of these (two modes of destruction), let 
it be here that the dream-world is not sublated, 
because of the non-existence of Brahman-intuition. 
What (however) is the contradiction in the removal 
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of elephant etc., either because of the origination of an 
opposed cognition as in the case of (the destruction 
of) pot etc., by the blows of a pestle, or because of the 
destruction of defects like sleep which cause them 
(the dream-cognitions) ? 

111. And thus, on the view that nacre-silver is 
a product of tulavidya (modal nescience) present in 
nacre-defined consciousness, there is sublation of silver 
along with the nescience about that (nacre) by the 
knowledge that it is nacre. On the view that it is 
a product of mulavidya (primal nescience), since primal 
nescience is removable solely by Brahman-intuition, 
and not removable by the cognition of nacreity, in this 
case there results only removal (not sublation) from 
the cognition of nacre, as of pot by the blows of 
a pestle. 

112. ‘Now, if at the time of the appearance of 
silver in nacre there be admitted a phenomenal reality, 
there could not be the cognition of negation in all 
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tliree times in the form “This is not silver”; rather 
would it be in the form “ Now this is not silver”, like 
(the cognition) “Now (i.e. after baking) the pot is 
not black ”.* 

113. If this be said, no. For, the content of the 
negative cognition in that case is not a non-existence 
whose counter-correlate is defined by silverness; rather 
is it that whose counter-correlate is (merely) pheno¬ 
menal silver as defined by empirical reality; for, there 
■is admitted non-existence having for counter-correlate 
what is defined (even) by an (incompatible) adjunct, 
present in a different locus.® 

114. ‘Now, in the case of the phenomenal silver, 
is reality cognised or not? If not cognised, then because 
-of the non-existence of cognition of what is defined by 
that which defines counter-correlateness, there is non¬ 
intelligibility of the perception of non-existence; if 
cognised, then, since in the case of immediate presen¬ 
tation the contemporaneous existence of the content is 
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in variable, there is in the silver, reality too, which is in¬ 
determinable and produced even like silver; hence, the 
silver delined thereby being real, how can there be non¬ 
existence defined by that ? ’ 

115. If this be asked, no; for, there being the 
possibility of the manifestation in silver of the reality 
present in the substrate (*.<?., nacre) there is not admitted 
the origination of a reality present in the silver; fcr 
the origination of a (merely) phenomenal object is 
admitted only where the superimposed is not in sense- 
contact.* 7 

116. Hence it is that, there being the possibility 
of the manifestation in the crystal for the redness 
present in the China-rose because of its being in contact 
with the sense-organ, there is not in the crystal the 
origination of an indeterminable redness. 

117. ‘Now thus, where the China-rose is notin 
sense-contact because of the interposition of some other 
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object, in that case, because of the cognition of redness, 
let us admit a (merely) phenomenal redness.’ 

118. If this be said, (that is) no (objection); for 
it is acceptable. 

119. Similarly is to be exhibited, even in other 
perceptual delusions, the recurrence of the general 
definition of perception as well as the non-existence of 
the definition of true perception. 

120. The aforesaid perception is in (yet) another 
way twofold, sense-generated and not-so-generated. 

121. Of these, the not-sense-generated is the 
perception of pleasure etc., since the indriya-nature 
of manas is refuted. 

122. The senses are five, of the nature of smell, 
taste, sight, hearing and touch. And all the senses 
generate perceptual cognition, only as in contact with 
their respective contents. 
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123* Of these, the senses of the nature of smell, 
taste and touch generate the cognitions of smell, taste and 
touch, only as abiding in their own locations. Sight and 
hearing, however, go forth of themselves to the locality 
of the contents and apprehend their respective contents. 

124. For, the sense of hearing too being, like 
the sense of sight, finite, there is the possibility of 
going out to the locality of the drum etc. 2 * Hence 
it is that there is the experience ‘ The drum-sound 
is heard by me.’ Otherwise, there would be the 
prolixity of positing, on the analogy of ripples and 
waves etc., the origination of innumerable sounds in 
the locality of the ear-cavity, and the (further) prolixity 
of the assumption of delusiveness for the perception 
* The drum-sound is heard by me \ 

125. Thus, perception has been explained. 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON PRATYAKSA 
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CHAPTER II 
ANUMANA 

1. Now inference is explained. Inference is the 
distinctive cause of inferential cognition. 

2. And inferential cognition is that which is 
generated by cognition of pervasion, (functioning) as 
cognition of pervasion. In the case of the reflective 
cognition (anuvyavasaya) of the cognition of pervasion, 
there is not the generation by that, (functioning) as 
that (cognition of pervasion); hence there is not the 
nature of inferential cognition. 

3. And the distinctive cause of inferential cogni¬ 
tion is the cognition of pervasion. The residual im¬ 
pression of this (latter) is an intermediate operation. 
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4. But the consideration of the probans for the 
third time (synthetically in relation to the probandum 
and the subject) is not the distinctive cause; for its 
causality in respect of inferential cognition not being 
established, its distinctive causality is far removed.*’ 

5. Nor because of generation by a residual im¬ 
pression is there the contingence of the nature of re¬ 
collection for inferential cognition. For, the determinant 
of the nature-of-recollection being either generation by 
the prior non-existence of recollection or generation by 
residual impression alone , generation by residual im¬ 
pression (as such), which is common (even) to the 
destruction of residual impression, is not the deter¬ 
minant of that (nature of recollection). 

6. Nor may it be ashed how, when there is in¬ 
ferential cognition because of the recollection of per¬ 
vasion, the residual impression can be the cause ; for, 
even where there is the recollection of the pervasion, 
only the residual impression thereof is the cause of 
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inferential cognition. There is not indeed a rule that 
recollection destroys residual impression, since there is 
seen a stream of recollection. 

7. Nor is there the contingence of inferential 
cognition from a non-awakened residual impression, 
since the awakening of that is also an auxiliary. 

8. And thus when there is the cognition of 
characterisation of the subject (by the probans) in the 
form ‘ This has smoke and when there is awakening 
of the residual impression generated by the experience 
' Smoke is fire-pervaded ’, there results the inferential 
cognition * This is fiery ’. There is not, however, to be 
interpolated, as a cause, either the recollection of per¬ 
vasion or wbat is generated by that, viz., a cognition of 
what is qualified by a qualification (i.e., a complex 
cognition) like ‘ This possesses fire-pervaded smoke ’; 
because there is prolixity and lack of evidence. 30 

9. And this cognition of pervasion is a distinc¬ 
tive cause only in respect of that aspect of cognition, 
whose content is fire, but not in respect of that aspect 
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of cognition whose content is the hill; hence in the 
case of the cognition ‘ the hill possesses fire ’, the 
nature of inferential cognition is only in respect of the 
fire-aspect, not in respect of the hill-aspect; for in 
respect of this (latter) aspect, perceptual nature has 
been explained. 

10. And pervasion is of the nature of an apposi¬ 
tion (of the probans) with a probandum located in all 
locations of the probans without exception. 

11. And it is apprehended by perception of con¬ 
comitance, when there is no cognitiomof inconstancy. 
Whether this perception of concomitance is a repeated 
perception or a single perception is a distinction that 
has not to be considered, since what is determinative is 
only the perception of the concomitance.” 

12. And this inference is of the nature of co¬ 
presence alone, but not (of the nature of) bare-co- 
presence. For, in our system, all existents whatsoever 
being counter-correlates of absolute non-existence 
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located in Brahman, there is not established the 
nature of bare-co-presence, which consists in having 
for probandum what is not a counter-correlate of 
absolute non-existence. 

13. Nor is there the form of co-absence for infer¬ 
ence ; for, in the inference of probandum through pro- 
bans, there is no use for a cognition of pervasion 
determined by the non-existence of probans where the 
probandum is non-existent. How, then, is there infer¬ 
ential cognition through the cognition of the pervasion 
of co-absence, even for him who has no cognition of 
pervasion of co-presence, in respect of smoke etc. ? We 
shall say it is because of the pramaria of arthSpatti 
(postulation). 

14. For the same reason (as above stated) there is 
not for inference the form of co-presence cum co-absence ; 
for, cognition of the pervasion of co-absence is not a 
cause of inferential cognition. 
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15. And this inference is two-fold, divided into 
that for oneself and that for another. Of these, that for 
oneself has been already stated. As for that for another, 
it is established by a syllogism. 

16. What is called a syllogism is a combination 
of members. And the members are but three, either 
as pratijfiS, hetu and udaharana, or as udaharana, 
upanaya and nigamana; but it is not of the form of 
five members; for, the exhibition of pervasion and the 
characterisation of the subject (by the probans) being 
possible even with three members, the two extra mem¬ 
bers are futile. 54 

17. Inference having thus been demonstrated, 
therefrom results the illusoriness of the entire universe 
other than Brahman. It is thus. Everything other than 
Brahman is illusory ; because of otherness from Brah¬ 
man ; what is thus (other than Brahman) is so (illu¬ 
sory), like nacre-silver. 
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18. Nor is there non-establishment of the example, 
since that has been established. Nor is there the 
failure (of the probans) to be the determinant j 33 for, in 
the case of the illusoriness of nacre-silver, rope-snake, 
etc., otherness from Brahman is alone the determinant, 
because of parsimony. 

19. And illusoriness consists in being the counter¬ 
correlate of absolute non-existence, located in whatever 
is considered to be the locus of (the presentation) itself. 
The word ‘ What-is-considered-to-be ' is for the sake of 
avoiding inapplicability (asambhava, of the definition). 
The word * whatever ’ is for the sake of avoiding a 
different conclusion (arthantara). This has been said 
{Tattvapradipikn, p. 39): “In the case of all existents, 
illusoriness consists in their being counter-correlates in 
respect of absolute non-existence in wbat are admitted 
to be their own loci.” 
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20. Or else, ‘ This cloth is the counter-correlate of 
absolute non-existence located in this thread ; because 
of cloth-ness ; like another cloth ’; an inference like the 
above is the pramana for illusoriness. Tbis has been 
said (Ibid., p. 40): “ Wholes are counter-correlates of 
absolute non-existence located in their own parts, be¬ 
cause of their wholeness, like other wholes ; this alone 
is the line (of criticism) even in respect of gunas (quali¬ 
ties) etc.” 34 

21. Nor if pot etc., be illusory is there the sub- 
lation of the perception ‘ Pot is sat (exists).’ 

22. For, the content there being but the reality of 
the substrate, Brahman, the reality of pot etc., is not 
established. 

23. Nor may it be asked how for the colourless 
Brahman there can be contentness in respect of visual 
and other cognitions. 
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24. For, there is perceptibility even for the colour¬ 
less, namely, colour etc. 

25. Nor is this the rule (to be urged against me), 
that for a colourless substance there is no competence 
in respect of sight etc.; for, in my system it is not esta¬ 
blished of Brahman that it is a substance. Substance- 
ness is admitted by you to consist in being the locus of 
quality or in being the inherent cause. The quality- 
less Brahman cannot indeed be the locus of qualities ; 
nor can it be the inherent cause, since inherence has 
not been established. 

26. Or let it be that there is substanceness for 
Brahman; even thus there is no conflict in its being 
the content of visual and other cognitions, just like 
time which is colourless. 

27. Or else, 35 reality is three-fold—the absolute 
j-eality of Brahman, the empirical reality of ether etc., 
and the phenomenal reality of nacre-silver etc. 
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28. And thus for the perception * Pot is sat' there 
is validity as having empirical reality for content. And 
on this view, the negation of pot etc., in (relation to) 
Brahman, is not in respect of their own existence, but 
only in respect of their absolute reality ; hence there is 
no contradiction. 

29. And in the definition of illusoriness, on this 
view, there should be understood, as the qualification of 
absolute non-existence, the possession, as counter corre¬ 
late, of what is defined by absolute reality. Therefore, 
the inference of illusoriness is intelligible. 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON ANUMANA 
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CHAPTER III 
UPAMXNA 

1. Now upamana (comparison) is explained. 
Comparison is the distinctive cause of the valid cogni¬ 
tion of similarity. 

2. It is thus. When, for a person who has seen the 
figure of a cow in (his) courtyard, there is, on reaching 
the forest, sense-contact with a gavaya, there results the 
cognition 1 This figure is similar to a cow \ And sub¬ 
sequent to that results the certitude ‘ Similar to this is 
my cow ’. Of these (two cognitions), the cognition of 
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similarity to the cow present in the gavaya, is (seen) 
through co-presence and co-absence, (to be) the dis¬ 
tinctive cause; the cognition of similarity to the gavaya 
present in the cow is the fruit. 

3. And this is not possible through perception, 
since for the figure of the cow there is no sense-contact 
at that time; nor through inference, since the similarity 
present in the gavaya is not the probans for that. 

4. Nor may it be said that there is the possibility 
of that (cognition) because of the (following) inference : 
4 My cow is similar to this gavaya; since it is the 
counter-correlate of similarity present in this; when 
something is the counter-correlate of similarity present 
in another, the former is similar to the latter, e.g., 
Caitra, the counter-correlate of similarity present in 
Maitra, is similar to Maitra ’. 

5. For, even when such a kind of inference does 
not make its appearance, the cognition * Similar to this 
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is my cow’ is established in experience. Further, the 
reflective cognition is in the form ‘ I compare ’ (not * I 
infer ’). Therefore, comparison (upamana) is a distinct 
means of valid knowledge (pramana). 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON UPAMANA 
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CHAPTER IV 
AGAMA 

1. Now, verbal testimony is explained. When 
for a statement its syntactical relation that is purport- 
fa! is not sublated by other evidence, that statement is 
a pramana (authoritative). 

2. And in respect of statement-generated cogni¬ 
tion the causes are four, viz., expectancy, competency, 
proximity and cognition of purport. 

3. Of these, the capacity of word-senses, each to 
be the content of a desire to know on the part of the 
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other, is expectancy ; for, on hearing of an act, the causal 
correlate is the content of a desire to know ; (similarly) 
on hearing of the latter, for the act (there is content- 
ness in respect of desire to know); and on hearing of a 
distinctive cause, there is for the modus operandi (con- 
tentness in respect of a desire to know). 

4. ‘ Capacity ’ (in respect of contentness) comes 
in, since there is cognition of the sentence-sense even 
for those who have no desire to know. And since what 
defines that (capacity) is the being-an-act, being-a- 
causal-correlate, etc,, there is no overpervasion of 
(statements like) * cow, horse, man, elephant ’ etc. And 
when the syntactical relation is one of non-difference, 
since what defines that (capacity) is the being in words 
having the same suffixes, there is no non-pervasion of 
such statements as “ That thou art 

5. It is only in consideration of expectancy of 
this kind that in the section treating of the (relative) 
strength and weakness (of scriptural texts) there is the 
rule, that, in the text * The cream belongs to the 
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Vis'vedevas •, the whey is for the Vajins, 36 since the 
•sacrifice to the Vis'vedevag is syntactically related to 
the cream, there is no expectancy of (the relation to) 
the whey, and so on. 

6. 4 Now, there too, for the whey, though not the 
content of the desire to know, capacity therefor exists ; 
for, what defines capacity to be the content of a desire 
to know in connection with the sacrifice is being-a- 
substance-that-is-to-be-offered.’ 

7. If this be said, no; for what defines that 
{capacity) is the being-a-substance-that-is-to-be-offered, 
accompanied by the absence of cognition of a syntacti¬ 
cal relation (of the rite) with what is of the same class 
(as a thing-to-be-offered), whereas in the case of the 
whey-substance, there being (already) present tbe cogni¬ 
tion of a syntactical relation (of the rite) with what is 
of the same class, that kind of definiens does not exist; 
in the case of the cream, however, it is not thus, since 
there is not cognised at that time a syntactical rela¬ 
tion (of the Vaisfvadeva rite) to the whey. In the case 
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of other examples too 57 the determinant of the weakness 
(of the text) should be understood to be only the absence 
of expectancy. 

8. And competency consists in the non-sublation 
of a relation that is the content of purport. 

9. Since in * Moisten with fire ’ etc., that kind of 
relation is suhlated, there is no overpervasion. Even 
in That Prajapati plucked out his own omentum 
(vapa) ” etc., since there is no sublation of the content 
of purport, viz., the greatness of the sacrifice of the 
omentum of the sacrificial animal, there is competency•. 
Even in texts like “ That thou art ”, though there is 
sublation of the expressed non-difference, yet since there 
is no suhlation in respect of the non-difference of the 
secondarily implied substrate, there is competency. 

10. Proximity consists in the cognition of the 
vvord-senses generated by words without any interval. 
Since among word-senses cognised through some other 
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evidence there is no cognition of syntactical relation, it 
is said * generated by words ’. 

11. Hence it is that in the case of the sense of a 
word not heard there is the importation of the appro¬ 
priate word, as for instance (the importation of) (a word 
like) ‘ close’ in the case of the use of words like * door 
For the same reason in texts like “ Thee, O Isa (grass) 
(ise tva) ” there is the importation of words like ‘ I cut ’; 
for the same reason in modelled rites there is the use 
of the words like 1 1 make the offering propitious to 
Surya.’ 38 

12. And word-sense is two-fold, express and 
implied. 

13. Of these, what is called the express sense 
(s'akti) is the primary denotation of words in respect.of 
objects, eg., the denotation of the word * pot ’ in 
respect of a particular thing qualified by a shape with 
a large-bottomed cavity. 
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14. And this express sense (s'akti) is an indepen¬ 
dent category, since in the final view (of the Advaitin) 
whatever capacity exists in causes favourable to (the 
production of) the effect has the nature of an indepen¬ 
dent category. 

15. And this (s'akti) is to be inferred from the 
effect, consisting in the cognition of the word-senses 
generated by the respective words. 

16. To be the expressed denotation (s'akyatva) is 
to be the content of this kind of s’akti. And this belongs- 
only to the generic, not to the particular, since parti¬ 
culars being infinite there is prolixity. 

17. How then is there the manifestation of the 
particular from words like ‘ cow ’ ? If this be asked, we 
say r * It is because of the generic being cognised by 
the same cognition as the particular \ 

18. Or else, the express capacity of words like 
1 cow ’ in respect of the particular is as itself existent. 
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but not as cognised ; in the case of the generic, how¬ 
ever, it is the cause as cognised. And in respect of the 
particular aspect, the cognition too of s'akti is not the 
cause, because of prolixity; further, when there is the 
cognition of possessing s'akti in the generic, there is 
no delay in the cognition of the particular, because 
of the absence of the cognition of s'akti in the particular. 
Hence it is that, even in the Nyaya system, the final 
position is that s'akti (functions only) through its own 
existence, in respect of anvaya. Since to be the express 
sense (vacyatva) is to be the content of only such s'akti 
as is cognised (not merely exists), the generic alone is 
the express sense. 5 " 

19. Or else, of the particular there is cognition by 
secondary implication. Just as in 'The pot is blue’ 
there is for the word ‘ blue * secondary implication in 
respect of what is qualified by the quality * blue 
similarly for what is expressive of the generic there is 
secondary implication in respect of what is qualified by 
that (jati). This has been stated: * The word-sense 
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is not otherwise obtained (than by s'akti or laksana) \ 
The express sense has thus been explained. 

20. The implied word-sense is now explained. 
Here the implied sense is the content of implication. 
Implication is two-fold, as bare implication and impli¬ 
cation by the implied. 

21. Of these, bare implication is direct relation 
to the express sense ; e.g., in ‘ the hamlet on the Ganga ’ 
for the word ‘ Ganga ’ there is bare implication of the 
bank which is in direct relation to the stream. 

22. Where there is cognition of another sense 
through indirect relation with the express sense, there 
is implication of the implied; e.g., for the word 
* dvirepha ’ meaning two r’s there is denotation in 
respect of the bee by an indirect relation through the 
word ‘bhramara ’ (containing two r’s). The figurative 
too is only an implication by the implied ; e.g., in ‘ the 
pupil is a lion ’ there is cognition of the pupil as in 
relation to the ferocity etc., related to the express sense 
of the word 4 lion ’. 
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23. In another way, implication is three-fold; 
exclusive implication, non-exclusive implication, and 
exclusive-non-exclusive implication. 

24. Where there is cognition of another sense 
without including the express sense, there is exclusive 
implication; e.g., in * Eat poison ’ abandoning the 
proper sense (of the words), there is implied the avoid¬ 
ance of eating in the enemy’s house. 

25. Where there is cognition of another sense 
even while including the express sense, there is non¬ 
exclusive implication; e.g., in * The pot is white ’ the 
word ‘ white ’ even while inclusive of the quality of 
whiteness denotes by implication the substance possess¬ 
ing that (quality). 

26. Where a word expressive of the qualified 
abandons part of its sense and denotes another part, 
there is exclusive-non-exclusive implication; e.g. in 
1 This is that Devadatta ’ because of the unintelligibility 
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of oneness hetween the two qualified, the denotations 
of the two words, for both words the suhstrate alone is 
(taken to be) the purport; or else, in “ That thou art” etc., 
since between the denotation of the word ' that ’, viz., 
what is qualified by omniscience etc., and the denota¬ 
tion of the word 4 thou ’, viz., what is qualified hy the 
internal organ, oneness is impossible, the followers 
of tradition say that, for the sake of establishing one¬ 
ness, there is secondary implication in respect of the 
suhstrate (svarupa). 

27. We, however, say (thus). In ‘ This is that 
Devadatta ’, * That thou art \ etc., though for words 
denotative of the qualified the purport is a part (only 
of the denotation), there is no secondary implication ; 
for, when there is unintelligibility of the relation of 
non-difference hetween the qualified, which are cognised 
through the express capacity (s'akti), there is no con¬ 
tradiction in the cognition of relation between the 
suhstrates which (too) are cognised only through the 
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express capacity. For example, in ‘The pot is.non¬ 
eternal ’, though for potness, which is part of the express 
sense of the word ‘ pot ’, there is non-competence (for 
relation with non-eternality), there is syntactical rela¬ 
tion of non-eternality with what is competent, i.e., the 
pot-particular. Where (however) for part of the word- 
sense there is cognition as a qualification (not as the 
substrate), there alone is the admission of secondary 
implication for the sake of the cognition (of that) as 
independent (and expectant of a relation). For ex¬ 
ample, in ‘ Pot is eternal ’, since potness is cognised 
from the word * pot ’ through express capacity (only as 
related to the particular, and) not as independent (ex¬ 
pectant of a relation), for the sake of such cognition 
there is secondary implication, in respect of potness, 
for the word ‘ pot \ In this same way, even in a state¬ 
ment like ‘That thou art’ there is no secondary im¬ 
plication ; for, there is no sublation in respect of a 
relation of non-difference between the denotations of 
the words ‘ that ’ and ‘ thou ’ independently cognised 
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through express capacity ; otherwise, in ‘ Pot is in the 
house ’, ‘ Colour is in the pot ’, * Bring the pot ’, etc., 
since in the case of the nature-of-pot, the nature-of- 
house, etc., there is no possibility for the cognition of 
the relation intended, there too the fact of the purport 
■of words like ‘ pot ’ being the substrate alone would be 
due only to secondary implication ; (and that is un¬ 
acceptable). 40 

28. Therefore, the Acarya’s (S'ankara’s) statement 
of secondary implication in respect of the text “ That 
thou art ” should be understood to be an argument by 
way of concession (of a position not finally acceptable 
to oneself). 

29. The (proper) example of exclusive-non-ex- 
clusive implication, however, is ‘ Let the curds be pro¬ 
tected from the crows ’ and so on; for, here, by 
abandoning the crow which is the express sense and by 
accepting what is not expressed, viz., having an adverse 
interest in the curds, the word ‘ crow ’ applies both to 
the crow and what is not a crow. 
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30. The cause of secondary implication is only 
non-intelligibility of purport, but not non-intelligibility 
of syntactical relation ; for, in ‘ Let tbe curds be pro¬ 
tected from the crows * there is no non-intelligibility of 
syntactical relation, while in ‘ The hamlet on the 
Ganga ’ etc., non-intelligibility of purport too does- 
exist. 

31. And secondary implication exists not merely 
in words but also in sentences; e.g., in * The hamlet on 
the deep river ’ there is secondary implication in re¬ 
spect of the bank for the combination of the two words 
‘ deep ’ and * river 

32. Now, since there is no express capacity 
(s'akti) in tbe case of the sentence, how can there be 
(for it) secondary implication consisting in relation to 
the expressed ? 

33. It is said in reply: what is made known by 
the relation of express capacity iof the word, (whether 
directly or indirectly), the relation to this is secondary 
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Implication ; and what is made known by express capa¬ 
city, just as it is a word-sense, may also be a sentence- 
sense (indirectly, through the cognition of word- 
sense) ; 41 hence there is no unintelligibility whatsoever. 

34. Thus, for arthavada sentences which are 
eulogistic there is secondary implication in respect of 
eulogy. For condemnatory sentences like ‘ He howled ’ 
( TS , I, v, 1) there is secondary implication in respect 
of condemnation. 42 If, for the words present in the 
arthavada secondary implication in respect of eulogy be 
admitted, then the cognition thereof being possible by 
secondary implication through that one word, there 
would be futility of the other words. 

35. And thus, since for the aggregate of words 
in the arthavada there is the position of a (single) word, 
as making known the word-sense of eulogy, needed by 
the injunction, there is syntactical unity (in that way) 
with the injunctive statement; hence, for the arthavada 
sentences there is syntactical unity as of a word. 43 
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36. ‘ Where, then, is there syntactical unity as of 

a sentence ? ’ Where, in the case of two sentences, each 
declaring separately a different relation (of word-senses), 
there is, because of expectancy, the making known of 
the sense of a major (complex) sentence, the syntactical 
unity is as of a sentence. For example, between texts 
like “ He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with the 
dars'a-purnamasa ” and texts like “ He offers the samit 
sacrifice ” there is syntactical unity, as making; known 
the reciprocally needed relation of principal and sub¬ 
sidiary. This has been said by the Bhattapada : “ For 
sentences, which have terminated in the cognition of 
their own sense, there arises again in combination 
a syntactical unity, because of the need of (estab¬ 
lishing among those senses a relation of) principal, 
subsidiary, etc.” Thus have been explained both kinds 
of word-sense. 
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37. And the cognition (through recall) of that 
(word-sense) (without interval) is Ssatti. 44 And this is a 
cause in respect of verbal knowledge (of sentence-sense), 
since co-presence and co-absence are seen in this very 
way (as indicating causality). Similarly, in the cogni¬ 
tion of the sense of a major text the cognition of the 
sense of a minor (subordinate) text is a cause, since 
in this very way is there ascertained co-presence etc. (of 
the cognitions of the sense of minor texts and the sense 
of major texts). 45 

38. Purport, which comes next in sequence, is 
explained. Here, purport does not consist in being 
uttered witb the desire of that cognition, because of 
the contingence of the non-manifestation of the sense 
from the Veda uttered by a person devoid of knowledge 
of the sense. There is not even a delusive cognition of 
purport, since there is (in us) the particular (conflicting) 
cognition ‘ This teacher has no knowledge of the 
sense ’. Nor may it be said that, because of Is'vara’s 
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cognition of purport, there is verbal cognition in that 
case ] for there is seen the cognition of the sense of 
that text even for him who does not recognise Is'vara, 

39. It is said (as the final view). Purport consists 
in the competency to generate that cognition. The 
sentence ‘ Pot in the house ’ is competent to generate 
the cognition of relation to pot in the house, but not 
competent to generate the cognition of relation to 
cloth ; hence that sentence is said to have relation to 
pot for purport, but not to have relation to cloth for 
purport. 

40. ‘ Now, when a statement like “ Bring sain- 
dhava ” is used with the desire for the cognition of 
bringing salt, there is, because of the existence of 
natural competency to produce the cognition of relation 
to a horse, the contingence of cognition of relation to 
horse etc., even at the time when the purport is salt \ 

41. If this be said, no; for non-utterance with 
the desire for a cognition of what is other than that. 
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this too is a qualification in respect of purport. And 
thus, when a sentence, while heing competent to gener¬ 
ate a particular cognition, is not uttered with the desire 
for another cognition, that sentence is said to have that 
(former) relation for purport. In the statements uttered 
by parrots etc., and in the Vedic texts etc., uttered by the 
unlearned, the very desire for that cognition being non¬ 
existent, utterance with a desire for a different cognition 
(is also) non-existent; the definition (of purport) being 
(thus) present, there is no non-pervasion. Nor is there 
non-pervasion in respect of what is uttered with the 
desire for the cognition of both ; for what is intended 
to be declared is non-utterance with the desire for 
the cognition of only what is other than that (not 
of hoth). 

42. And the definiens of the competency to 
generate the said cognition alone is potency (s'akti); 
fhr in our system the definiens of causality in every 
case is only potency (^akti); 46 thus there is no defect 
whatever. 
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43. It being thus established of purport, consisting 
in being the generator of the cognition of that, that it is 
the generator of verbal cognition, the statement about 
purport, in the fourth varnaka (of the Vivarana, 
pp. 181, 182), refuting its causality of verbal cognition, 
is directed to the refutation of such (sense of) purport 
as consists in being uttered with the desire for the 
cognition of that; otherwise there is the contingence of 
futility for the Vedanta inquiry, which has ascertain¬ 
ment of purport for its fruit. 

44. Some however, say thus : the statement in the 
fourth varnaka has this for purport, viz., that cognition 
of purport is not the cause of verbal cognition, as 
defined by the nature of verbal cognition as such; in 
respect of the particular cases of verbal cognition 
subsequent to doubt or error about purport, cognition 
of purport is certainly the cause; for where there is 
doubt as to purport in the form * Does this sentence 
have this purport or another purport ? ’ and where there 
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Is error (as to that purport), the subsequent ascertain¬ 
ment of the sentence-sense is unintelligible in the 
absence of the ascertainment of the purport 

45. And this purport is determined in the Veda 
only on the basis of principles clearly laid down by the 
Mimamsa. 47 In ordinary experience, however, it is 
(determined) by the context (prakarana) etc. Of these 
(two), in the case of statements in worldly experience, 
because of their sense being known by other evidence, 
there is repetitive character; in the Veda, however, the 
sentence-sense being novel, there is no repetitive 
character. 

46. Here, both in ordinary experience and in the 
Veda, there is authoritativeness because of novelty, 
even for those whose sense is what is existent, just as 
for those whose purport is what is to be accomplished; 
for in ‘ A son is bom to you ‘ Your maiden girl is 
pregnant etc., capacity is ascertained for words even 
in respect of a sense that is existent. 48 For the same 
reason there is authoritativeness for Vedanta texts in 
respect of Brabman. How this is so, will be stated in 
the chapter on the objects (of knowledge). 
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47. Here the Naiyayikas say that the authority 
of the Vedantas is because of production by the eternal 
omniscient Parames'vara. 

48. The Mimaipsakas say that the authoritative¬ 
ness is because of the Vedas being eternal and thus 
free from all personal defects whatsoever. 

49. In our system, however, the Veda is not 
eternal, since it has an origin. 4 * And originatedness 
results from such s'ruti as ‘Of this Great Being the 
breatb is what is the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
Sam a Veda, the Atharva Veda ’ ( Brh ., II, iv, 10). 

50. Nor is there the persistence of the Vedas for 
three instants (alone), because of conflict with such 
recognition as ‘ The same Veda that was studied by 
Devadatta is (studied) by me tooFor the same reason 
there is not momentariness even for letters like ‘ ga ’, 
because of conflict with recognition ‘ this is that ga 
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And thus, for the Veda which is an aggregate of 
letters, words and sentences, there is, as for ether etc., 
createdness at the time of creation, and counter-cor* 
relateness in respect of destruction at the time of des¬ 
truction ; but there are not origination and destruction 
for letters, in the middle, because of prolixity in assum¬ 
ing an infinite number of ‘g 'as.' 

51. The non-manifestation of letters at the time 
of non-utterance, because there is not (then) the 
manifestor consisting in their utterance, is not contra¬ 
dicted, like the non-cognition of a pot present in 
darkness. 

52. As for the perception ‘ The ga is originated ’ it 
is not valid, because of conflict with such recognition as 
* This is that ga '; or it is valid as having for content 
an indirect relation, 50 established by the origination 
present in the audible sound (dhvani) manifesting 
the letter. Therefore, there is not momentariness for 
the Vedas. 
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53. ‘ Now, though there is no momentariness, yet 
because of originatedness, as of the world of ether etc., 
they have Parames'vara as the creator; personal 
origin being thus established, what is the final position 
according to you too, that for the Vedas there is im¬ 
personal origin, would fail.’ 

54. If this be said, no. For, having a personal 
origin does not consist (merely) in being uttered hy a 
person ; because even in the system of the Guru " there 
is the contingence of personal origin through the success¬ 
ion of teachers. Nor does it consist in having an 
origin dependent on a person ; for, in the inference of 
personal origin affected by the Naiyayikas there is 
contingence of establishing the established, 5 * with regard 
to those like ourselves. Rather does personal origin 
consist in being the content of utterance not dependent 
on other utterance of the same kind. 

55. And thus in the initial period of creation 
Parames'vara created the Veda with the same sequence 
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as the sequence of the Veda existent in earlier creation, 
but not a Veda of a kind different from that; hence 
there is not that personal origin which consists in being 
the content of utterance not dependent on other 
utterance of the same kind. In the case of the Bharata 
etc., however, since there is utterance only as not 
dependent on other utterances of the same kind, there 
is personal origin for them. Thus verbal testimony, 
which is twofold as divided into that of personal origin 
and that of impersonal origin, has been explained. 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON VERBAL TESTIMONY 
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CHAPTER V 

ARTHAPATTI (POSTULATION) 

1. Now, arthapatti (postulation) is explained. 
Arthapatti consists in the postulation, by a cognition 
which has to be made' intelligible, of what will make, 
(that) intelligible. 

2. Of these, the cognition of what is to be made 
intelligible is the distinctive cause; the cognition of 
what makes intelligible is the fruit. That which is 
unintelligible in the absence of something, that is what 
is to be made intelligible ; that, in whose absence, 
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something (else) is unintelligible, that is what makes in¬ 
telligible ; e.g., since in the absence of eating at night, the 
fatness of one who does not eat by day is unintelligible, 
that kind of fatness is what is to be made intelligible; 
or else, since in the absence of eating by night there is 
unintelligibility of that kind of fatness, eating by night 
is what makes intelligible. 

3. To that valid cognition which consists in the 
postulation of eating by night, the word ‘ arthapatti 1 
applies as possessive compound in the form * apatti, t.e., 
postulation, of something (artha) ; ’ to the cognition of 
fatness etc., the distinctive cause of postulation, it 
applies, however, as a bahavrihi compound in the form 
c that because of which there is apatti, i.e., postulation, 
of something (artha) ; ’ thus there is the application of 
that word both to the fruit and to the distinctive cause. 

4. And this arthapatti is of two kinds : postula¬ 
tion from the perceived and postulation from the 
verbally cognised. 
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5. Of these, postulation from the perceived is as 
follows : since, in the case of the silver cognised in the 
form ‘ This is silver 1 in respect of what is present before 
one, negation in respect of the same (locus) in the form 
* this is not silver 1 would be unintelligible if (the silver 
be) real, (that negation) postulates of the silver illusori¬ 
ness consisting in being other than real or having the 
absolute non-existence of reality. 

6. Postulation from the verbally cognised is as 
follows : in the case of a sentence that is heard, be¬ 
cause of the unintelligibility of its own sense, there 
is the postulation of another sense; e.g., in ‘ He who 
knows the self crosses sorrow ’, ( Chnnd ., VII, i, 3) 
since in the case of what is heard, viz., the host of 
bonds denoted by the word ‘ sorrow removability by 
knowledge is unintelligible, the illusoriness of bondage 
is postulated; or else, immediately on hearing the 
sentence ‘ Devadatta who will live to be a hundred is not 
at home ’, the non-existence at home of a living person 
postulates his existence outside. 
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7. And the postulation from the verbally cognised 
is of two kinds : the non-intelligibility of the expression 
and the non-intelligibility of the expressed. 

8. Of these, when, on hearing a part of a sen¬ 
tence, because of the unintelligibility of expressing 
syntactical relation, there is postulated another word 1 
serviceable in expressing syntactical relation, in that 
case there is non-intelligibility of the expression, eg., in 
(the expression) ‘ door * there is tbe importation ‘ close ’ - r 
or else, in * He is to sacrifice with tbe Vis'vajit ’ there 
is the importation of the word ‘ He who desires 
heaven ’ 63 

9. * Now, in (saying) “ door ” etc., prior to the 
statement of a syntactical relation, how is there the 
cognition that this expression of a syntactical relation 
is unintelligible, in the absence of a word making known 
the act of closing ? ’ 
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10. If this be asked, no ; for what is intended by 
the word 1 expression (abhidhana)’ is (not statement, but) 
purport, on an instrumental derivation (abhidlyate 
anena, expressed by this). And thus there too the cog¬ 
nition is possible that having for purport relation to an 
act of closing, whose object is the door, is unintelligible 
in the absence of a word making known the act of 
closing. 

11. As for the non-intelligibility of the expressed, 
that is to be understood where a sense cognised from a 
sentence, being known to be unintelligible, postulates 
another. sense ; e.g., in * He who desires heaven is to 
sacrifice with the Jyotistoma’, since instrumentality to 
heaven, which is cognised as present in the momentary 
Jyotistoma sacrifice, is un-intelligible, there is postulat¬ 
ed an apurva as intermediary. 

12. And this arthapatti should not be included under 
inference (anumana); for, there being no cognition 
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of the pervasion of co-presence, there is no inclusion 
in the anvayi form ; and of the vyatireki form inferential 
character has already been refuted ; hence it is that in 
a case of arthapatti, the reflective cognition is not of 
the form * I infer ’ but of the form ‘ because of that I 
postulate this \ 

13. ‘ Now, in a case of arthapatti, it was said, the 
distinctive cause is the cognition “ This is unintelligible 
in the absence of that ” ; here, what is this un intelligi¬ 
bility in the absence of that ? ’ 

14. We say, it consists in being the counter-corre¬ 
late of a non-existence which is the pervader of the 
non-existence of that (which is postulated). 

15. It being thus established of arthapatti that it 
is a distinct pramana, the vyatireki is not another form 
of inference; for, in ‘ Earth is different from others ’ 
etc., 54 (inferences offered as vyatireki in type), the 
distinctive cause is such cognition as that possession 
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of odour is unintelligible in the absence of difference 
from the others (elements). For the same reason there 
is the reflective cognition J In the earth I postulate 
difference from the others.' 5 * 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON AKTH&PATT1 
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CHAPTER VI 
ANUPALABDHI 

1. Now, the sixth pramana, (non-cognition, anu- 
palabdhi) is explained. The pramana, which consists in 
non-cognition, is the distinctive cause of that experience 
of non-existence which is not generated by an instru¬ 
ment (karana) of cognition. 

2. The words, 4 which is not generated * etc., are 
for the purpose of excluding overpervasion in respect of 
that inference etc., the cause of an experience generated 
by inference etc., in respect of supersensuous non-exis- 
tence SE . The word * distinctive ’ is for the purpose of 
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excluding overpervasion in respect of common causes 
like adrsta (unseen potency) etc. ” The qualification 
‘experience’ is for the sake of avoiding overpervasion 
in respect of residual impression, which is the distinc¬ 
tive cause of the recollection of non-existence. 

3. Nor may it be said that, even where non¬ 
existence is inferred, that non-existence may be appre¬ 
hended by non-cognition alone, since there is no differ¬ 
ence (in respect of being non-cognition); for, in as much 
as, though there is non-cognition of dharma (merit) etc., 
their non-existence is not ascertained, that which appre¬ 
hends non-existence is only competent non-cognition. 

4. ‘Now what is this competent non-cognition? 
Is it non-cognition of the competent counter-correlate? 
Or is it non-cognition of the counter-correlate in the 
competent substrate? Not the first, because of the 
contingence of the non-perceptibility in the post even 
of the difference from demon etc., (the demon being 
non-competent in respect of perception). Not the 
latter, because of the contingence of perceptibility for 
the non-existence of dharma (merit) etc., in the self.’ 

7 
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5. If this be said, no; for what is used is the 
karmadharaya (compound), in the form ‘ this is com¬ 
petent and this is non-cognition. ’ 

6. And the competency of the non-cognition 
consists in the possession of a counter-correlate (cog¬ 
nition) contingent on the existence of the posited 
counter-correlate (content). 

7. This is tbe meaning: the competency of non¬ 
cognition consists in the possession by that non-cognition 
of this (form), viz., when some non-existence is appre¬ 
hended, if a reductio ad absurdum be set up by positing 
the existence of its counter-correlate in that locus, the 
cognition of that (counter-correlate) should be contingent 
thereon, be capable of being deduced therefrom (by the 
reduction). 

8. It is tbus: if on the brightly lit ground there 
were a pot, then there should be the cognition of pot; 
this deduction being possible, the non-existence of pot 
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on that kind of ground is apprehendable through non¬ 
cognition. That kind of deduction, however, being 
impossible in darkness, there is no possibility of appre¬ 
hension by non-cognition. For the same reason, since, 
if a demon exist in a relation of identity with a post, 
there is the contingence of the perceptibility of that, 
as of the post, its non-existence is apprehendable by 
non-cognition. Though merit and demerit exist in 
the self, yet since they are supersensuons, it is not 
possible to make the aforesaid deduction; hence it is 
not possible to apprehend non-existence of dharma 
(merit) etc., by non-cognition. 

9. * Now, in the said manner, it is admitted by 

you that, where there is contact between the substrate 
and the sense-organ, non-existence is apprehendable 
by non-cognition; hence the sense-organ itself which 
is settled (to be a pramana) is the distinctive cause 
(karana) even in respect of the psychosis with the form 
of non-existence, since this is in conformity with the 
co-presence and co-absence of the sense-organ.’ 
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10. If this be said, no ; for, even the non¬ 
cognition of its counter-correlate being settled to be a 
cause in the apprehension of non-existence, what is 
assumed is only its being the distinctive cause. Fur¬ 
ther, there being no contact for the sense-organ with 
non-existence, that is not the cause for the appre¬ 
hension of non-existence. The co-presence and the 
co-absence of the sense-organ are otherwise explained, 
(their function) being exhausted with the cognition 
of the substrate etc. 

11. ‘Now, where there is such experience as 
“ there is no pot on the ground ”, in respect of the 
ground-aspect, perceptual character is established for 
both of us; the outgoing of a psychosis being 
necessary in that case, like consciousness defined by 
the ground, even consciousness defined by the non¬ 
existence of pot there is non-different from the 
cogniser; hence even in (your) final position there is 
certainly perceptibility for the non-existence of pot.’ 
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12. If this be said,, true; (but) though the 
cognition of non-existence has the character of per¬ 
ception, its instrument, non-cognition, is a distinct 
pramana. There is indeed, no rule that when the 
resultant cognition is perceptual, its distinctive cause 
is the pramana of perception; for though the cognition 
generated by a statement like * Thou art the tenth' is 
perceptual, the sentence which is its distinctive cause 
is admitted to be. a pramana other than the pram a pa 
of perception. 

13. ‘ Now, without a difference of nature in the 
result, how is there a difference of pramana ? ’ 

14. If this be asked, no; for, difference of 
nature in the pramana is intelligible even with 
difference of nature in the psychosis. And thus the 
psychosis whose form is the non-existence of pot is 
not sense-generated, since there is no contact of the 
sense-organ with the content; rather is it generated 
by another pramana consisting in the non-cognition 
of pot; hence there results for non-cognition the 
character of a distinct pramapa. 
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15. * Now, if, even in the view of a distinct pra- 
mana consisting in non-cognition, the cognition of non¬ 
existence is perceptual, there being the contingence of 
perceptibility even for the delusion of the non-existence 
of pot where there is pot, there should be admitted in 
that case too an indeterminable non-existence of pot. 
Nor is this a contingence of the acceptable; for, if that 
has maya for its material cause, there is unintelligibility 
of non-existential character; if it does not have maya 
for material cause, there is unintelligibility of maya 
being the material cause in respect of all products 5 *.’ 

16. If this be said, no; the delusion of non¬ 
existence of pot where there is pot does not have for 
content a pot-non-existence originated at that time 
(by maya); rather is there imposed on the surface 
of the ground an empirical pot-non-existence present 
in the colour of the ground etc.; thus there is but 
apprehension otherwise (anyatha-kbyati) (not appre¬ 
hension of the indeterminable); for, wherever there is 
sense-contact for what is imposed (together with its 
support), anyatha-khyati alone is established. 
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17. Or let it even be that, where there is delusion 
of non-existence in that which has the counter¬ 
correlate, there is indeterminability for that non¬ 
existence ; even thus its material cause is but maya. 
There is not, indeed, absolute oneness of nature 
between the material cause and its product, since even 
between thread and cloth there is difference of nature 
in respect of threadness and clothness. Some degree 
of similarity by nature between maya and the 
indeterminable pot-non-existence does exist, viz., the 
attribute of illusoriness; otherwise, why do you not 
object how maya is the material cause in respect of the 
empirically valid pot-non-existence? 

18. Nor may it be said that if there be the 
relation of material cause and effect even as between 
what are different in nature, Brahman itself could be 
the material cause of the world. 

19. For that (material causality) is acceptable as 
consisting in being the substrate of the world-delusion. 
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20. Material causality consisting in undergoing 
transformation is not intelligible in the case of the 
partless Brahman. And thus there is the final position 
that that material cause of the world which undergoes 
transformation is maya, not Brahman. Hence enough 
of this over-elaboration. 

21. And this non-existence is of four kinds 59 ; prior 
non-existence, annihilative non-existence, absolute non¬ 
existence and reciprocal non-existence. 

22. Of these, the non-existence prior to origination 
of the effect, pot etc., in the cause, lump of clay etc., 
this is prior non-existence; and this is the content 
of the cognition 'will come into being.’ 

23. In that same (lump of clay etc.), the non¬ 
existence of the pot after the fall of a pestle, that 
is annihilative non-existence. Of annihilation too there 
is but destruction on the destruction of the pot-sherd 
that is its locus. Nor is there the contingence of the 
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resurrection of the pot, since even the annihilation 
of the annihilation of pot is an annihilation with pot as 
counter-correlate. Otherwise, on the annihilation of 
pot, which is of the nature of the annihilation of (its) 
prior non-existence, there would be the contingence of 
the resurrection of the prior non-existence. 

24. Nor may it be asked * even thus, where the 
locus of annihilation is eternal, how can there be the 
destruction of annihilation ?’ 

25. For, if that kind of locus be other than 
consciousness, then its eternality is non-established, 
since there will be stated the removability, by Brahman- 
knowledge, of everything other than Brahman; and if the 
locus of annihilation be consciousness, then there is 
asiddhi (tbat is, non-establishment of being the locus of 
annihilation), since the annihilation, whose counter- 
correlate is the super-imposed and which is cognised 
in the substrate, is of the nature of the substrate itself. 
That has been said. 4 The destruction of posited things 
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leaves as residue the substrate* 0 . ’ Similarly, even the 
annihilation of nacre-silver is but the this-defined 
consciousness. 

26. When in a locus there is non-existence of 
something in all three times, that is absolute non¬ 
existence, e.g. the absolute non-existence of colour in 
air. This too, like ether etc., is certainly a counter¬ 
correlate of annihilation. 

27. Reciprocal non-existence is the content of the 
cognition ‘This is not that.’ This same distinction is 
spoken of as difference and separateness, since there 
is not any evidence in respect of a distinction etc., other 
than difference. And this reciprocal non-existence has 
a beginning, where the locus has a beginning, e.g., the 
difference from cloth in pot. Where the locus is 
beginriingless, this (too) is certainly beginningless, e.g., 
the difference from Brahman in the jlva or the 
difference from the jiva in Brahman. Either kind of 
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difference is certainly the counter-correlate of annihi¬ 
lation, since on the removal of nescience there is of 
necessity the removal of what are dependent thereon. 

28. Difference is yet again two-fold, as adjunct- 
conditioned and non-adjunct-conditioned. Of these, 
to be adjunct-conditioned is to possess reality pervaded 
by the reality of the adjunct. To be devoid of this- 
is to be non-adjunct-conditioned. 

29. The first of these is thus: the difference of 
the ether, which is but one, through differences of 
adjuncts like pot; also the difference of the one sun 
through differences in the receptacles of water; also 
the difference of the one Brahman because of differences- 
of the internal organ. 

30. Non-adjunct-conditioned difference is like the 
difference from cloth in pot. 

31. Nor is there conflict with non-dualism on the 
admission of difference from the world even in 
Brahman ; for, real difference not being admitted, this 
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does not militate against non-dualism any more than 
ether etc.; for, the world is admitted to be posited on 
the non-dual Brahman. This has been said by 
Sures'varacarya “ Why this impatience of yours in the 
assumption of instrumentality? 61 Do you uot see that 
the migratory world is posited even there by nescience ? ” 

32. Hence it is that there are intelligible 
the qualification of difference from prior non-exis¬ 
tence (introduced) in the Vivarana in the inference 
of nescience, and the qualification of positiveness 
(bhavatva) (introduced) in the Tattvapradlpika (p. 57) 
in the definition of nescience. 62 

33. Of the non-existences which are thus fourfold 
the apprehension is through competent non-cognition. 
Therefore, non-cognition is a distinct pramSna. 

HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON NON-COGNITION 
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CHAPTER VII 

SVATAHPRAMSNYA-VADAH . 

Validity as Intrinsic 

1. Of the pramanas thus stated, the validity is 
intrinsically generated and cognised. It is thus: 
validity is that which is common to recollection and 
experience, is favourable to successful appetition and 
consists in being cognition of a predicate in respect of 
what has that (predicate). And this is determined by 
the entire causal complex of cognition as such, but 
does not require an extra excellence, since there is no 
excellence common to all valid cognition. 
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2. Nor is there in perceptual valid cognition con¬ 
tact between the sense-organ and a multitude of parts, 
since this does not exist in the perception of colour and 
in the perception of the self; further, even where there 
is that (contact with a multitude of parts), there is delu¬ 
siveness of the perception, ‘ The conch shell is yellow \ 

3. For the same reason, even consideration of a 
sound probans is not the excellence, in valid inferential 
cognition etc.; for even where the consideration is of a 
Probans that is not sound, there is validity for the 
inferred cognition etc., because of non-sublation. 

4. Nor may it be said that thus even invalid 
cognition would be valid cognition, there being no 
distinction in respect of (the presence of) the causal- 
complex of cognition as such; for, absence of defect 
too is admitted to be a cause. Nor is there thus 
extrinsic nature (for validity), since there is extrinsic 
nature only when there is dependence on positive extra¬ 
neous causes. 
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5. And validity is cognised too intrinsically. To 
be intrinsically apprehended is to be apprehended, when 
there is no defect, wherever there is the causal-complex 
for apprehending the locus of that (validity) itself. 
The locus of that itself is the cognitive psychosis; the 
apprehender of that is the witness-cognition; when by 
this the cognitive psychosis is apprehended, the validity 
present therein is also apprehended. 

6. Nor thus is there unintelligibility of doubt 
as to validity; for, in conformity with the doubt as to 
that (validity), defect too exists; hence, since there is 
not the apprehender of its own locus as linked up with 
the absence of defect, validity is not apprehended at 
all in respect of that (cognition). 

7. Or else, intrinsic nature (i n respect of cognition) 
consists in competency to be apprehended wherever 
there is the apprehender of its own locus. In a case of 
doubt, though there is for validity the said competency, 
since it is yet not apprehended because of defect, there 
is no unintelligibility of doubt. 
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8. Invalidity, however, is not determined by the 
causal complex of cognition as such, because of the 
contingence of invalidity even in valid cognition; 
rather is it defect-determined. 

9. Nor is invalidity apprehendable wherever 
there is the apprehender of its own locus; for, the non¬ 
existence of that (predicate) etc., which accounts for 
invalidity, not being brought in by the cognitive 
psychosis, is not capable of being apprehended by the 
witness. 

10. But it (invalidity) is the content of inferred 
cognition etc., whose probans is unsuccessful appetition 
etc.; hence invalidity is both generated and cognised 
only extrinsically.^ 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON VALIDITY AS INTRINSIC 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OBJECTS 

1. Of the pramanas thus explained, the validity 
is twofold, as making known empirical reality or 
making known ahsolute reality. Of these the first kind 
of validity belongs to all pramanas other than the 
pramana apprehending the nature of Brahman, since, 
of their ohjects (contents), there is no suhlation at the 
stage of empirical usage. 

2. The second (kind of validity), however, belongs 
to (texts) having the oneness of the jlva and Brahman 
for purport, beginning with ‘ Reality alone, dear one, 
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this was in the beginning ’ and ending with 1 That thou 
art ’, since, of its content, the oneness of the jiva and 
Brahman, there is non-sublation in all three times. 

3. And since that oneness is a knowledge depen¬ 
dent on the cognitions of the senses of the words ‘ that’ 
and ‘thou’, the sense of the word ‘that’ is first 
explained through (statement) of definition and pramana. 

4. Of these, definition is of two kinds, definition 
by essential nature and definition per accidens. 

5. Of these, definition by essential nature is (that 
where) the essential nature is itself (offered as) the 
definition; e.g., ‘reality’ etc. are the definition by 
essential nature of Brahman, because of such s'ruti as 
‘ Reality, knowledge, infinitude is Brahman ’, ‘ He knew 
bliss to be Brahman ’ etc. 

6. ‘ Now, since of essential nature there is not 
existence in itself (as of an attribute in a substance), 
how can it have the character of a definition ? ’ 
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7. If this be asked, no; for, by the assumption 
of a relation of itself to itself, in the nature of attribute 
and substrate, there is the possibility of (itself) being 
the defined and the definition. That has been said-. 
4 There are attributes vie., bliss, experience of objects 
and etemality; though non-distinct from consciousness, 
they appear as if different {Pancapadiku, p. 4)7 

8. What is called definition per accidens is only 
that which serves to distinguish while not enduring 
throughout the same time as the defined (endures)-, 
e.g., possession of odour as the definition of earth, since 
in the primal atoms at the time of the final deluge, and 
in pot etc., at the moment of (their) production, there 
is no odour.* 4 

9. And in the present context causality in respect 
of the origination etc. of the world (is a* definition 
per accidens). 

10. Here what is intended by the word 4 world * 
is the host of products; and ‘causality’ means 
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agency; hence there is no over-pervasion in respect of 
nescience etc, 

11. And agency consists in the possession of 
immediate knowledge, the desire to act, and volition, 
whose sphere is the appropriate material cause, 

12. And the evidence, in respect of the existence 
pf Is'vara’s immediate knowledge whose sphere is the 
material cause, is such s'ruti as: ‘He who knows all 
(generally), he who knows all (in their specific nature), 
he whose austerity consists in knowledge, from him 
originates this Brahma, name, form and food (earth) ’ 
( Mttnd ., I, i, 9); and in respect of the existence of that 
kind of desire to act the evidence is such s'ruti as 
* He desired, may I become many ( Taitt ., II, vi);’ and 
in respect of that kind of volition, (the evidence is) 
such a text as ‘That created manas.’ 

13. What is intended is a three-fold definition, 
(each) comprising any one (of the three) knowledge, 
desire, etc., as otherwise there is the contingence of 
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futility of the qualification. 6 * Hence too there enters 
into the definition only one (of the three) origination, 
sustentation and destruction. And thus there result 
nine definitions. 

14. And in respect of Brahman being the cause 
•of the world’s origination etc., the evidence is such 
s'ruti as ‘That, verily, whence these beings are bom, 
that whereby, being bom, they live, that into which at 
■dissolution they enter ( Taitt ., Ill, i) ’ etc. 

15. Or else, the definition of Brahman is material 
causality in respect of the entire universe; and material 
■causality consists in being either the substrate of the 
super-imposition of the universe or the substrate of 
maya that is transformed in the form of the universe. 

16. It is only with such material causality in 
view, that there is designation of identity between 
Brahman and the world, in such s'ruti texts as * That 
which is all this is this self ( Brh ., II, iv, 6)’, ‘That 
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became sat and tyat (the movable and the immovable) 
( Taitt ., II, vi)-’, 4 May I become many. ’ Even sucb 
worldy designation as ‘pot is real’, ‘pot appears’, ‘pot 
is desirable ’, is because of super-imposition of identity 
with Brahman, which is of the nature of reality, consci¬ 
ousness, bliss. 

17. ‘Now, if, because of super-imposition of (identic 
ty with) consciousness that is of the nature of bliss, 
there be the empirical usage of pot etc., being desira¬ 
ble, then, because of misery too being superimposed- 
thereon, there is the contingence of that also being, 
desirable. ’ 

18. If this be said, no. For, it being admitted' 
that, when there is super-imposition there is confor¬ 
mity to (its due) cause, not that because there is a 
cause there is super-imposition, in the case of misery 
etc., though there is super-imposition of the aspects of 
reality and consciousness, there is no super-imposition 
of the aspect of bliss. 
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19. As for the empirical usage of the two aspects, 
name and form, in respect of the world, that is because 
of being related to name and form which are of the 
nature of transformations of nescience. That has been 
said: ‘ There are five aspects (of reality) as exists, is 
manifest , is desirable, form and name ; the first three 
are of the nature of Brahman; the remaining two are 
of the nature of the world ’ (Dfg-drs'ya-viveka, verse 20). 

20. Now is set forth the sequence of the 
origination of the world. 

21. Here, at the original time of creation, the 
supreme Lord, being associated with (1) the karmas of 
creatures, the causes of the diversity of the world 
to be created, and (2) maya qualified by unlimited and 
undefined special potencies (s'aktis), first conceives in 
his intellect the entire world of name and form, and 
resolves ‘ I shall make this ’; for there are such s'ruti 
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texts as ‘That saw “may I become many” (Chattel., 
VI, ii, 3),’ ‘He desired “may 1 hecome many” ( Taitt ., 
II, vi) ’ etc. 

22. Thence arise the five elements, ether etc., 
which are unquintuplicated and are denoted by the word 
tanmatra (subtle element). Of these, for ether, the 
quality is sound;' as for air, (the qualities are) sound 
and touch; as for fire, sound, touch and colour; as for 
water, sound, touch, colour, and taste; as for earth, 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell. Sound, how¬ 
ever, is not exclusively the quality of ether, hecause 
it is cognised even in air etc. Nor is this a delusion, 
since there is no suhlater. 

23. These elements, the products of may5 of 
three gunas, are (themselves) of three gunas. The gunas 
are sattva, rajas and tamas. 66 
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24. And from these five elements, as associated 
with the sattva-guna and taken separately, there arise 
the five indriyas (sense-organs), called respectively 
sense of hearing, sense of touch, sense of sight, sense 
of taste, and sense of smell. 

25. From these same sattva-guna-associated five 
elements, in combination, there arise manas, buddhi 
ahankara and citta. 

26. The respective presiding deities of the sense 
of hearing etc. are Dik, the Wind, the Sun, Varuna 
and the As'vins. Of manas etc., the presiding deities 
are respectively Candra, the four-faced (Brahma), 
S'ahkara and Acyuta. 

27. From these same five elements, (but as) rajo- 
guna-associated, there arise in sequence the (five) 
organs of action, the organ of speech, hands, feet, and 
the organs of excretion and generation. And of these 
the presiding deities are respectively Fire, - Indra, 
Upendra (Visnu), Mrtyu (Death) and Prajapati. 
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28. From the rajo-guna-associated five elements, 
in combination, arise the five vital airs, called prana, 
apana, vyana, udana and samana. Of these, prana is 
the vital air that moves up and resides in regions like 
the nose; apana is what moves downwards and resides 
in regions like the organ of excretion; vyana is what 
moves everywhere and resides in the entire body; udana 
is the vital air that moves upwards in departing (from 
this body) 17 and resides in the region of the throat ; 
samana, which assimilates the food etc., eaten and 
drunk, resides in the region of the navel. 

29. And from the unquintuplicated elements (as) 
tamo-guaa-associated arise the quintuplicated elements ; 
for, the s'ruti text ‘ And of these three as triplicated, I 
shall make each (gross) element ’ {Chand., VI, iii, 3), 
has the implied (synecdochic) sense of quintuplication. 

30. And the mode of quintuplication is thus. 
First dividing ether into two, then re-dividing one part 
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of it into four, there is the combination of each of these 
fourths with air etc. Similarly dividing air into two 
and re-dividing one of these parts into four, there is the 
combination of each of these fourths with ether etc. 
Similarly in the case of fire etc., also. Thus, one half 
of each (gross) element is of its own nature, while the 
other half is made up of the four (other) kinds of 
(subtle) elements; hence, there is the appellation ‘ earth r 
etc., in respect of (gross) earth etc., because of the 
predominance of parts with the respective natures- 
That has been said: * Because of distinctiveness (*'.e~ 
predominance) there is that appellation (as earth etc.), 
there is that appellation ( Brahma-Sutras , II, iv, 22).’ 
c 31. And from these unquintuplicated elements 
arises the lingas'arira, that makes possible the going to- 
another world, that subsists until release, that is asso¬ 
ciated with manas and buddhi, and is conjoined with 
the five-fold sense-organs, the five-fold motor organs 
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and the five-fold vital airs. That has been said: 1 The 
subtle body, the instrument of enjoyment, arises from 
the unquintuplicated elements and is associated with 
the five pranas, manas, buddhi and the ten indriyas.’ 

32. And this (subtle body) is of two kinds, as 
superior and inferior. The superior is the subtle body 
■of Hiranyagarbha; the inferior is the subtle body of 
those like us. Of these, Hiranyagarbha’s subtle body 
is spoken of as mahat-tattva, and the subtle body of 
those like us as ahankara. 

33. Similarly, from tamo-guna-associated quin- 
tuplicated elements, there is the origination (1) of the 
cosmic sphere comprising (a) the seven higher worlds, 
called earth, antariksa, svarga, mahah, janah, tapah 
and satya, and ( b ) the seven lower worlds called atala, 
patala, vitala, sutala, talatala, rasatala, mahatala, and 
(2) of the four kinds of gross bodies called womb-born 
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(jarayuja), egg-born (andaja), sweat-born (svedaja), and 
sprout-bom (udbhijja). 

34. Of these, the jarayujas are bodies like (those 
of) men, beasts, etc., born of wombs; andajas are 
bodies like (those of) birds, snakes, etc., born of eggs; 
svedajas are lice, mosquitoes etc., bom of perspiration; 
as for udbhijjas, they are trees etc., which are born 
cleaving the earth. The quality of being a body 
belongs even to trees etc., because of their being Toci 
for the experience of the fruit of demerit (papa). 

35. And here, in respect of (1) the origination of 
the five subtle elements etc., (2) the origination of the 
subtle body associated with seventeen members, and 
(3) the origination of Hiranyagarbha’s gross body, 
there is direct agency for the Supreme Lord (Para¬ 
na es'var a). 

36. In respect of tbe origination of tbe rest of 
the entire world, (there is agency) through the channel 
of Hiraiiyagarbha; (this is) on the evidence of tbe 
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s'ruti ‘ Lo, entering into these three deities as their 
jiva-self, I shall create name and form ( Ckand ., VI, 
iii, 2).’ 

37. What is called Hiranyagarbha is the first 
jiva, other than the three murtis (Brahma, Visnu and 
Rudra); for there are such s'ruti texts as 1 He verily 
is the first embodied one; he verily is called purusa; 
the first creator of (all) beings, Brahma, existed at 
first ’, ‘ Hiranyagarbha existed at first etc. Thus has 
been explained the creation of the elements and 
elemental. 

38. Now, dissolution is expounded. What is 
called dissolution is the destruction of the three worlds. 
And that is four-fold—nitya, prakrta, naimittika, and 
atyantika. 

39. Of these, the nitya (daily) dissolution is 
(deep) sleep, since it is of the form of the dissolution 
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(merger) of all products. And of merit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma), and residual impression of former 
(experience), there is persistence then in the causal 
(subtle) condition. Hence, for him who has awakened 
from sleep there is no unintelligibility of pleasure, pain 
etc.; nor is there unintelligibility of recollection. 

40. Nor is it that because of the destruction of 
the internal organ in (deep) sleep, there is unintelli¬ 
gibility of what is dependent thereon, the functioning 
of the vital air etc.; for, even though there is no 
respiration etc., in reality, the cognition thereof is 
merely a delusion for the other (cognising) person, like 
the cognition of the sleeper’s body. 

41. Nor thus is there a non-distinction of tbe 
sleeper from the dead one; for there is the distinction, 
that in the case of the sleeper the subtle body exists 
even bere, in the form of residual impressions, while 
for tbe dead one, (it exists) in another world. 
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42. Or else, for the internal organ there are two 
faculties, the cognitive and the conative. Of these, 
there is in sleep destruction of the internal organ as 
qualified by the cognitive faculty, not of it as qualified 
by the conative faculty; hence the persistence of 
respiration etc., is uncontradicted. 

43. In respect of the sleep afore-said, the 
evidence is such s'ruti as * When the sleeper sees 
no dream whatever, he hecomes one with the 
vital spirit (praria); then speech together with all 
names goes to it ( Kausitaki , III, 3),’ and ‘ Then, dear 
one, he has attained reality, he has gone to his 
own ( Chund . VI, vii, 1).’ 

44. As for prakrta dissolution, that is the destruc¬ 
tion of all products, caused hy the destruction of the 
effected Brahma. When, however, for the effected 
Brahma for whom there has already arisen Brahman- 
intuition, there is, on the termination of prarabdha- 
karma, consisting in authority over the cosmic sphere. 
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final release of the nature of release from the body, 
then, along with Brahma, even for those residents in 
his world, for whom Brahman-intuition has arisen, 
there is release from the body; for there is the s'ruti 
‘When dissolution arrives at the end of the pars 
(Brahma’s period), all those realised selves, together 
with Brahma, enter the supreme abode ( i.e. are finally 
released 

45. When thus the effected Brahma is released, 
along with the dwellers in his world, of all the worlds 
included in the cosmic sphere controlled by him, and 
of all the elements and elementals, i.e., the immovables 
etc. existing in those (worlds), there is dissolution 
(merger) in (their) material cause (prakrti), i.e., maya, 
but not in Brahman ; for only that destruction which is 
of the nature of sublation, abides in Brahman ; hence, 
this is called prakrta-dissolution.. 
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46. The dissolution of the three worlds alone, due 
to the termination of a day of the effected Brahma, 
is naimittika dissolution. A day of Brahma is a 
period that extends to a thousand four-yuga cycles, 
on the evidence of the saying ‘A thousand of four* 
yuga cycles is called a day of Brahma’. The period 
of dissolution is of the same extent as the period 
of day, since the period of night is equal to that of 
the day. 

47. In respect of prakrta dissolution and nai¬ 
mittika dissolution, the evidence consists of statements 
from the Puragas. * When two parardhas of Brahma, 
the Paramesthin, have elapsed, then the seven prakrtis 
become fit for merger; when there is this dissolution, 
O king, it is prakrtika dissolution ’—this statement is 
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evidence for prakrta dissolution. ‘That is called nai- 
■mittika dissolution, where the creator of the universe 
sleeps on the serpent-couch, after having reduced every¬ 
thing to himself’—this statement is the evidence for 
naimittika dissolution. 

48. As for the fourth dissolution, that is the release 
(destruction) of all (products), caused by Brahman- 
intuition. That, on the view of the jlva as one, is 
certainly immediate; (it is) by steps, on the view of 
tbe jlvas as many; for there is such s'ruti as ‘All 
become one’ etc. 

49. Of these (four forms of dissolution), all the 
three earlier are caused (only) by tbe cessation of 
karma, while the fourth is caused by the rise of know¬ 
ledge and is (both of the world and) of nescience as 
well; this is the distinction. Thus has been explained 
the four-fold dissolution. 
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50. The sequence thereof is now explained. Of 
the elements and elementals the dissolution is not 
in sequence to the dissolution of the causes; for at 
the time of the dissolution of the causes, the persistence 
of the effects, in the absence of any other loci, is 
unintelligible; but it is in a sequence contrary to the 
sequence of creation; for the determinant, in respect 
of the destruction of each product, being only the 
destruction of the adrsta that produces it, the destruction 
of the material cause is not the determinant; otherwise, 
even in the Nyaya system, there is, at the time of 
the final dissolution, the contingence of the non-de¬ 
struction of the colour, smell, taste etc., present in the 
earth-primal atoms. 8 * 

51. And thus dissolution is only in this form—of 
earth in waters, of waters in fire, of fire in air, of air in 
ether, of ether in the jlva’s egoity, of this in 
Hiranyagarbha’s egoity, and of this (last) in nescience- 
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That has been said in the Visnu-puruna : ‘ O Divine 
Sage, the earth in which the world is established is 
merged in the waters; the waters are merged in fire, 
fire is merged in air, and air is merged in ether; and 
that is merged in the non-manifest; and the non-mani¬ 
fest, O brahmana, is merged in the partless purusa.’ 
Causality in respect of this kind of dissolution is the 
definition per accidens of Brahman, the denotation of 
the word ‘ That 

52. ‘Now, Brahman being declared by Vedantas 
to be the cause of the world, Brahman would be related 
to the universe, as otherwise there is the contingence of 
invalidity for tbe creational texts.’ 

53. If this be said, no. For, the purport of the 
creational texts is not in respect of creation, but only 
in respect of the non-dual Brahman. 
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54. ‘In knowing the latter, how is there utility 
for (the declaration of) creation ? ’ 

55. Thus (it is). If without introducing creation 
there had been declared the negation of the world in 
Brahman, then there being the doubt that, as in the 
case of colour negated in relation to air, for the world 
negated in relation to Brahman, there may be validity 
elsewhere than in Brahman, indubitable non-duality 
would not have been declared. Therefore, when, be¬ 
cause of the creational text, there is the cognition of 
being a product of Brahman as the material cause, 
the doubt as to the existence of the product elsewhere 
than in the material cause is refuted ; when by texts 
like ‘ Not this, not this ( Brh ., II, iii, 6) ’ its non-reality 
even in Brahman is declared, the unreality of the world 
is known; thence results Brahman, that is free from 
all delusions of duality and is of the one homogeneous 
essence of the impartite reality, consciousness, bliss; 
hence indirectly there is for the creational texts purport 
only in respect of the non-dual Brahman. 
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56. For the texts about saguna Brahman occurring 
in contexts relating to meditation (upasana), there is 
purport only in respect of the super-imposition of the 
qualities needed by the injunctions of contemplation, 
but no purport in respect of the qualities (as themselves 
real). 

57. As for the saguna texts occurring in contexts 
relating to the nirguna, there is application as making 
available the negated, which is required by the nega¬ 
tive statements. Thus there is no text whatsoever 
which conflicts with the declaration of the non-dual 
Brahman. 

58. That the Ts'vara-caitanya, the denotation of the 
word ‘ That ’ defined thus by definitions per pr&priwn 
and per accidens, is maya-reflected, say some. This is 
their idea. That consciousness alone which is common 
both to the jiva and to Parames'vara is the prototype; 
of this same prototype the reflection in maya, of the 
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nature of nescience, is Is'vara-caitanya; the reflection 
in internal organs is jlva-caitanya ; for there is the 
s'ruti 1 This jiva has the product for (his) adjunct, 
Is'vara has the cause (maya) for adjunct. ’ 

59. On this view, the difference between jiva and 
Pa mines'vara is like that between two reflections of the 
sun in a sheet of water and in a basin. Because of 
the pervasiveness of the adjunct, of the nature of 
nescience, there is pervasiveness even for fs'vara limited 
thereby; because of tbe finitude of the internal organ, 
there is finitude of the jiva too limited thereby.* 1 * 

60. On this view, the defects due to nescience 
would, as in the jiva, be present in Ts'vara too, because 
of the adjunct having a leaning to the reflection ( i..e , 
affecting the reflection). 

61. Because of this unsuitability, others hold 
that Is'vara-caitanya is of the nature of the prototype. 
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This is their idea. One and the same consciousness 
possessed by prototype nature is the Is'vara-caitanya, 
and possessed by reflection-nature is the jiya-caitanya. 
And the adjunct for positing prototype and reflection is 
nescience, on the view of the jlva as one, and the 
internal organs alone, on the view of the jlvasas many/® 

62. The difference between the jlva and the 
Supreme is occasioned by (difference in) the adjuncts, 
viz., nescience or the internal organ; and the defects 
caused by the adjuncts exist only in the reflection, the 
jlva, but not in the prototype, Parames'vara, since 
the adjunct has a leaning to (*.#., affects) the reflection 
(alone). And on this view the difference between the 
jlva and the Supreme is like that between the sun in 
the sky and the solar reflections appearing in water etc. 

63. ‘Now, since there is not for the prototype 
consciousness, Parames'vara, existence in the locality 
of the jlva, as (there is not) for the face on one’s (own) 
neck (existence) in the locality of the mirror, there 
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would not be for that (Parames'vara) internal rulership 
in respect of all.’ 

64. If this be said, no; for, even when of the 
ether (sky) together with the clouds and stars there 
is reflection in water etc., there being seen for the 
prototype too, ether at large, (inasmuch as it is pervasive) 
relation to the locality of water etc. (the reflecting 
medium), (it follows that) though for a finite prototype 
there is no relation to the locality of the reflection, 
there is no conflict in there being for the infinite 
prototype, Brahman, relation to the locality of the 
reflection. 71 

65. Nor may it be said that of Brahman, which 
is colourless, reflection is impossible, since that nature 
(of being reflected) is seen only in the case of what 
has colour; for, reflection is seen of colour, though it 
possesses no colour. 

66. Nor (may there be urged) a role that for 
a colourless substance (unlike colour, which is a quality ) 
there is no reflection; for, it has been (already) said 
that there is no substance-ness for the self. 
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67. Further, the inference of non-existence of 
reflection of Brahman is sublated by such (s'ruti) texts 
as ‘ It ls seen as one and as many like the moon 
reflected in water’, ‘Just as this single Vivasvan, the 
resplendent being, recurs in different waters as different 
(reflections) ’ etc. 

68. Thus then the sense of the word * That ’ has 
been expounded. Now, the sense of the word ‘Thou’ 
is expounded. On the view of a single jlva, the jiva is 
the reflection in nescience ; on the view of many jlvas, 
however, he is the reflection in the internal organ. 

69. And he possesses three states, waking, dream, 
and sleep. 

70. Of these, what is called the waking state is 
the state of sense- generated cognition; since in other 
states, there is no (functioning of) sense, there is nc 
over-pervasion. And sense-generated cognition is a 
psychosis of the internal organ ; for the knowledge that 
is one’s (own) nature is beginningless (and ungenerated)- 
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71. And this psychosis of the internal organ is for 
the purpose of dispelling obscuration: this is one view. 
It is thus: One the view that the Jlva is consciousness 
qualified per accidens by nescience, the consciousness, 
which is the substrate of pot etc., being of the nature of 
the jlva (too), there is the contingence of pot etc., being 
constantly manifest to the jiva ; hence there has to be 
admitted a nescience, which veils consciousness as 
defined by pot etc., is dependent on primal nescience 
and is called a mode (of nescience); this being the 
case, there is not the contingence of constant manifesta¬ 
tion of pot etc., inasmuch as only unobscured consci¬ 
ousness is the determinant of manifestation. And since, 
if this obscuration were permanent, there would never 
be manifestation of pot etc., its removal has to be 
stated ; the cause of its removal is not bare conscious¬ 
ness, since what manifests that (obscuration) cannot 
be (also) what removes it; nor can it be consciousness 
qualified per accidens by psychosis, because of the 
contingence of that removal even in a case of mediate 
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cognition ; hence the capacity to cause removal of that 
obcuration belongs to a psychosis other than mediate 
or to consciousness qualified per accidens by such 
(psychosis) ; hence it is said that the psychosis is for the 
purpose of dispelling obcuration. 

72. The psychosis is for the sake of (establishing) 
relation : this is another view. Here too, the jlva is 
nescience-conditioned and infinite (consciousness). And 
this, though present in the locality of pot etc., does 
not manifest pot etc., in the state of absence of im¬ 
mediate psychoses with the form of pot etc., since there 
is no relation to pot etc.; it does, however, manifest in 
the stage of (the presence of) psychoses with the res¬ 
pective forms, since relation exists then. 

73. ‘Now, in the case of the nescience-condi¬ 
tioned, infinite jlva, which of its own nature is related 
to all things, it is absurd to declare unrelatedness in the 
stage of absence of psychoses ; and if non-relatedness 
be stated in the view of (the self) being non-attached. 
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there would be no relation, even subsequent to the 
psychosis/* 

74. If this be said, it is said (in reply): we do 
not indeed deny of the jlva relation in general to pot 
etc., in the stage of absence of psychoses. What 
then ? (We do deny) a particular (variety of) relation 
that is the determinant of pot-manifestation. 

75. And that particular relation between the con¬ 
tent and the jlva-consciousness is of the nature of the 
manifested-and-manifester, is occasional (non-perma¬ 
nent), and is conditioned by a psychosis with the form 
of that (content). It is thus: the luminous internal 
organ, being a pure substance, is of itself capable 
■of manifesting the jlva’s consciousness; but pot 
etc., are not so, being impure substances; when, 
however, in conjunction with psychoses having the form 
of (those objects) themselves, then, as possessed of the 
.attribute of psychosis-over-powered inertness and as 
the locus of a psychosis-generated capacity to manifest 
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consciousness, it does manifest consciousness immedi¬ 
ately after the rise of a psychosis. That has been said in 
the Vivarana (p. 70) : * The internal organ indeed, brings 
about even in what is in conjunction with it, the capa¬ 
city, such as (exists) in itself, to manifest consciousness; ’ 
and it is seen even of an impure substance, when in 
conjunction with a pure substance, that there is capacity 
to take on a reflection ; e.g., the capacity of a wall etc., 
when in conjunction with water etc., to take on the 
reflection of ( i.e ., to reflect) face etc. The manifest¬ 
ing capacity of pot etc., consists in taking on the 
reflection of that (consciousness); and the mani- 
festedness of consciousness consists in being reflected 
in those (pot etc). It is only for securing this kind of 
manifesting capacity that of the psychosis in the case 
of immediate cognition (perception) there is admitted a 
going forth ; in the case of the mediate cognition, how¬ 
ever, there being no conjunction of the fire etc., with 
the psychosis, there is no manifestation of consciousness 
(and consequently) no immediacy. On this view, it is 
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to be understood that the immediacy of objects consists 
in (their) manifesting consciousness. Thus has been 
demonstrated the psychosis being for the sake of re¬ 
lation, even if the jiva is unlimited. 

76. Now is demonstrated its being for the sake of 
relation, on tbe view of (the jiva’s) finitude. It is thus. 
The jiva is what has the internal organ for a limiting 
adjunct. And he is not the material cause of pot etc., 
because of being unrelated to the locality of pot etc. 
Rather is Brahman itself tbe material cause of pot etc., 
since for this consciousness qualified per accidens by 
maya, there is relation to all, pot etc. For the same reason 
there is Brahman’s omniscience. And thus, since for the 
jiva, in the absence of non-difference from the Brahman- 
consciousness, the substrate of pot etc., there results 
the impossibility to manifest pot etc., in order to secure, 
for the sake of that manifestation, non-difference from 
Brahman-consciousness, the substrate of pot etc., there 
is acknowledged psychosis with the form of pot etc. 
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77. ‘ Now* even by the psychosis, how is there 
brought about the non-difference of tbe cogniser-con- 
sciousness and the content-consciousness, inasmuch as, 
because of the difference in the adjuncts, viz., pot and 
interna] organ, non-difference is impossible (even) be¬ 
tween the consciousnesses defined by these ? ’ 

78. If this be said, no ; for, it has been said that, 
inasmuch as, by the admission of a going forth of the 
psychosis, a common location results for tbe psychosis, 
the internal organ and the content, there is no differ¬ 
ence in what is qualified (by these per accidens). Thus 
has been explained the utility of the psychosis in im¬ 
mediate cognition, according to different views. 

79. The dream-state is a state of such immediate 
psychosis of the internal organ, as bas for its sphere 
not-sense-generated content. The (words) * not-sense- 
gene rated 1 are for the sake of excluding the waking 
state ; the (words) 4 internal organ ’ are for the sake of 
avoiding over-pervasion of tbe sleep-state which has 
psychoses (transformations) of nescience. 
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80. What is called sleep is a state of nescience 
psychosis (transformation) having nescience (constant 
blissfulness of sleep) for its sphere. 73 Since the psychoses 
of waking and dream, which have the form of nescience, 
are psychoses (transformations) of the internal organ 
(primarily, and of nescience, only indirectly), there is. 
no over-pervasion of these. 

81. Here some declare of death and swoon that 
they are distinct states; others declare their inclusion 
even under sleep. Since (the consideration of) this in¬ 
clusion or non-inclusion in the three is of no utility in the 
exposition of the sense of the word ‘ Thou ’, no effort 
is (here) made in connection with that. 71 

82. Of this (denotation of ‘ Thou ’) there is men¬ 
tion of unity in the view of maya as the adjunct, and 
of multiplicity in the view of the internal organ as the 
adjunct. 

83. Hereby is refuted the atomicity of the jlva - r 
for, in texts like ‘ Through the quality of the buddhi and 
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through the quality of the self, the lower (self) is seen 
as of the size of the point of an awl (Svet., V, 8) ’ etc., 
what is declared (even) of the jlva, whose adjunct is 
of the size of tbe internal organ denoted by the word 
‘ buddhi ’, is not the size of a primal atom (but the 
medium size of the internal organ). 75 

84. And this jlva is self-luminous, because of the 
s'ruti text * Here this person is himself light (Brh., 
IV, iii, 9) ’ in the consideration of the dream-state. And 
he is also of the nature of experience, because of texts 
like ‘He is but a mass of consciousness (Brh., IV, v, 
13) \ As for the verbal usage * I experience \ tbat is 
intelligible in relation to consciousness as reflected in 
the psychosis. Thus has been expounded the sense of 
the word ‘Thou’. 

85. Now is declared tbat identity of the deno¬ 
tations of 1 That' and * Thou ’, which is declared by the 
major (Upanisadic) text. 

86. Now, the difference of jlva from the Supreme 
is known, through such perceptual cognition as ‘ I am 
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not Is'vara ’, through probans like being the loci of 
such conflicting attributes as parviscience and omni¬ 
science, through such s'ruti texts as ‘ Two birds ( Muttd ., 
Ill, i, 1) ’ etc., and through such smrti texts as 1 There 
are these two persons in the world, the ksara and the 
aksara; all living beings are ksara •, the immutable is 
called aksara (Giffi, XV, 16) ; ’ hence texts like ‘ That 
thou art ’ have but a figurative sense like 1 The stake 
is the sun ’, ‘ The strew is the sacrificer ’ etc.™ 

87. If this be said, no; for, the perception of 
difference, wherein defects are possible, is sublated by 
Veda-generated cognition, wherein defects are not pos¬ 
sible ; else for astronomical science which apprehends 
the moon as big in size, there would be contingence 
of sublation by perception apprehending the moon as 
of the size of a span.” 

88. Further, as in (the cognition) * This is red, 
not black’ with reference to a pot that has become 
red by baking, so, on the principle that * (Affirmation 
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and negation applying) to what has a qualification, 
(will, when there is sublation in respect of the substrate 
qualified, attach to the qualification) ’, the perception 
apprehending the difference of the jiva from the Su¬ 
preme has for content the attributes which are the 
qualifications (of the two, not the substrates, which are 
identical). 

89. For the same reason, not even inference is 
valid (to establish difference), because of conflict with 
revelation, like the inference that Mount Meru con¬ 
sists of stones. 

90. Nor is there conflict witb other revelation ; 
for as between a text having (a certain sense as) pur¬ 
port and a text not having (such sense as) purport, 
tbe text having that as purport is of greater force ; 
hence in comparison with a text like 1 Two birds (Mund., 
Ill, i, 1)’ restating difference found in experience, a 
text like 1 That thou art’ qualified by (having for) pur¬ 
port non-duality, known from the (harmony of) intro¬ 
ductory and concluding passages etc., is of greater force. 

91. Nor, if the jiva and the Supreme be one, is 
there the unintelligibility of (their) being substrates of 
conflicting attributes ; for, just as for water which is 
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but cool, there is the quality of being the locus of heat 
through an accidens, similarly in the case of that (Brah¬ 
man) which is but quality-less, presentation as the 
locus of agency etc., is intelligible, through accidens 
like the internal organ. And if heat be (considered) 
superimposed on water etc., then there is parity (of 
that) in the present case too. 

92. Nor may it be asked ‘ Since in (your) final 
position, there is not agency anywhere, there being no 
residual impression caused by valid cognition of the 
(agency etc.) superimposed, how can there be super¬ 
imposition ? ’ 

93. For, by parsimony, the causality of that 
(residual impression) is only as residual impression of 
that (cognition) which has the superimposed for con¬ 
tent (not as residual impression of valid cognition). 

94. Nor (may it be asked) ' What is the explana¬ 
tion of the first superimposition ? ’; for the stream of 
superimposition of agency etc., is beginningless. 
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95. Though identity as between the qualified, 
which are the expressed denotations of * That ’ and 
i Thou ’ is impossible, the identity of the implied en¬ 
tities has already been explained. 73 Hence it is that 
for texts declaring it, like ‘That thou art’, there is 
impartite sense, as in sentences like ‘This is that 
(Devadatta) 

96. Nor is there validity for such (sentences) alone 
as have karya (what is to be done or accomplished) for 
purport; for, relation (to sense) is apprehended, even 
in respect of an existent, in ‘ Caitra ! a son is bom to 
you * etc. 

97. Thus it is established that the content of the 
Vedanta-s'astra is the identity of the jiva and the 
Supreme, which is not opposed to any pramana, and 
is declared by s’ruti, smrti, itihasa and purana. 


HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON OBJECTS 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE FRUIT 

1. Now, the fruit is expounded. That which, 
when known as in (relation to) oneself, is desired (in 
that same form) is the fruit/* 

2. And that is of two kinds—principal and secon¬ 
dary. Of these, happiness and non-existence of misery 
are principal fruits ; the means to either of these is a 
secondary fruit. 

3. And happiness is of two kinds—the surpass- 
able and the unsurpassable. 
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4. Of these, the surpassable is a particular mani¬ 
festation, of a fragment of bliss, effected by grades 
of internal-organ-psychosis generated by contact with 
objects ; for there is the strati text ‘ Other beings subsist 
in dependence on but a fraction of this same (Brahman-) 
bliss (Brh ., IV, iii, 32) \ 

5. And unsurpassable happiness is Brahman itself, 
because of such s’ruti texts as ‘ He knew bliss to be 
Brahman ( Taitt ., Ill, 6)’, ‘Brahman is knowledge, 
bliss (Brh., Ill, ix, 28) ’ etc. 

6. Release is the attainment of Brahman, of the 
nature of bliss ; (it is) also the removal of sorrow ; for 
there are such s'ruti texts as 1 The knower of Brahman 
becomes Brahman itself (cp. Mund., Ill, ii, 9)’, ‘The 
knower of the self passes beyond sorrow ( Chand ., 
VII, i, 3) ’ etc. 

7. Release is not, however, the attainment of 
some other world or some object-generated bliss pro¬ 
duced there; for, that being non-eternal, as something. 
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generated, there is the contingence of fresh return (to 
samsara) for the released one. 

8. * Now, in your view too, for the attainment of 
bliss and the removal of misery, if they have a begin* 
ning, there is parity of (tbe above) defect; if beginning¬ 
less, tbere is unintelligibility of appetence in respect of 
hearing (study of the Vedanta) ’ etc. 

9. If this be said, no ; for, in the case of release, 
which is certainly already existent and of the nature of 
Brahman, there being the delusion of non-existence, 
appetence for bringing about its existence is intelligible. 
Even the removal of misery, being of the nature of 
Brahman, that is its substrate, is certainly already 
existent. 

10. Even in ordinary experience, the nature of 
being tbe fruit is certainly seen in respect of the attain¬ 
ment of the attained and the removal of the removed. 
E.g., in respect of gold etc., present in one’s hand but 
forgotten, one attains, as it were, the unattained, when 
apprised by a trustworthy person ‘ the gold is in your 
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hand ’; or else, in the case of a person, who in respect 
of a garland entangling his feet has the delusion that 
it is a snake, there is well-known the removal of the 
already removed by the statement of a trustworthy 
person ‘ that is not a serpent \ Similarly, the attain¬ 
ment even of the already attained bliss and tbe removal 
even of the already removed misery constitute the fruit, 
viz., release. 

11. And this is achievable by knowledge alone, 
beause of the s'ruti text 4 Knowing that alone, one 
passes beyond death; no other path exists to go by 
(Svet.j 111,8)'; also because of the restrictive rule that 
removal of nescience is accomplishable solely by 
knowledge. 

12. And this knowledge has for its sphere the 
identity of Brahman and the self ; because of the s'ruti 
text ‘ Thou hast attained fearlessness, O Janaka ( Brh 
IV, ii, 4)’, ‘ Tben be knew the self alone in the form 
“I am Brahman” (Brh., I, iv, 10)’; also because 
of Narada’s statement 4 The knowledge rising out of 
texts like 44 That thou art” is instrumental to release ’. 
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13. And this knowledge is immediate in character, 
since, if it were mediate, the removal {by it) of delusion,, 
which is immediate, would be unintelligible. And this 
immediate knowledge, some say, results (directly) from 
texts life 4 That thou art ’; others hold that it results 
only through the internal organ as purified by reflection 
and contemplation (of the sense of such texts). 

14. In this (matter) the view of earlier preceptors 
is thus : the immediacy of cognition is not conditioned 
by origination through a particular instrument; rather 
is it conditioned by the particular object of cognition ' r 
this has been explained. 

15. And thus, Brahman being non-different 
from the cognising jlva, in respect of that as sphere* 
even word-generated cognition is immediate. Hence it 
is that, in the section on Pratardana {Br. Su., I, i, 
28-30), in the sentence addressed to Pratardana by 
Indra, viz., 1 1 am prana, the conscious self, contemplate 
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me as that life, immortality {Kausltaki, III, 2) ’, it being 
settled that the word ‘ Prana ’ has Brahman for purport, 
there arises the doubt as to the unintelligibility of the 
word ‘ me ’ in ‘ contemplate me ’; and in the aphorism 
set out to answer this, viz., * But that teaching (about 
himself) is through tbe s'astra-(accomplished) intuition, 
as in the case of Vamadeva’, by the word Vastra-drsti’ 
is denoted the cognition ‘I am Brahman’ generated by 
texts like ‘That thou art’, because (of the etymology) 
s'astra-drsti is s'astra-accomplished intuition. 

16. The view of the others, however, is thus: the 
perceptuality of cognitions is solely conditioned by the 
instrument; it is not conditioned by the particular con¬ 
tent ; for, in respect of one and the same subtle object, 
there is seen the empirical usage of perceptibility and 
imperceptibility respectively, for those with sensitive 
and non-sensitive instruments (of cognition). 

17. And thus, in respect of the directness (im¬ 
mediacy) of cognition, sense-generation being the sole 
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determinant, there is no immediacy for the word¬ 
generated cognition. Even for Brahman-intuition, the 
instrument is but the manas, purified by reflection and 
contemplation ; because of texts like ‘ it is to be seen 
by the manas alone (Brh., IV, iv, 19) ’etc. 

18. And the s'ruti text, about not being known by 
the manas, relates to the non-purified mind. 80 Nor thus 
is there the unintelligibility of Brahman being ‘ aupani- 
sada (knowable solely through the Upanisads) ’ {Bfh. r 
III, ix, 26); for the manas mentioned by us, inasmuch 
as it is active only in succession to the Veda-generated 
cognition, is certainly dependent on the Veda (inclusive 
of the Vedanta) ; there is conflict with being known 
through the Veda, only for the being known through 
some other means of cognition, as is not dependent on 
the Veda. 

19. Even the aphorism about s'astra-drsti is intel¬ 
ligible, since the manasic perception, whose content is 
Brahman, is brought about by the s'astra. That has 
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been said (in the Kjilpataru, p. 218): ‘ Because of the 
aphorism “Even in (periods of) devotion etc., (there is- 
Brahman-realisation)” etc., s'astra-drsti is held to be 
such valid knowlege as arises from contemplation of 
tbe sense of tbc s'astra ; that (i. e., such valid knowledge) 1 
is, however, known only to Vacaspati ’. 

20. And this knowledge results from consumption 
of sin (papa-ksaya), while this (in turn) results from 
observance of (obligatory) rites; there is thus indirect 
utility for rites. 81 Hence it is that there fit in s'ruti 
texts like ‘This (self) the brahmarias desire to know,, 
through study of the Veda, througb sacrifice, through 
gifts, tbrough the austerity of not eating ( Brh ., IV, v, 22)’,. 
and smrti texts like ‘Demerit being brought to maturity 
(for destruction) by rites, knowledge sets in thereafter.’ 

21. Similarly, even hearing (Vedanta-study), re¬ 
flection and contemplation are instruments of cognition ;■ 
for, in tbe Maitreyt-Brahmana, after restating intuition, 
in the words ‘The self, verily, is to be seen {Brh., II, 
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iv, 5)’, there is in the words ‘It is to be heard, reflected 
on, contemplated’ the (restrictive) injunction of hearing, 
reflection and contemplation as instruments of that 
(intuition). 

22. What is called 1 hearing ’ is that mental act 
which is helpful to the ascertainment of the purport of 
the Vedantas in respect of the non-dual Brahman. 

23. What is called ‘reflection’ is that mental 
operation, which, when in respect of the word-ascer¬ 
tained sense there is doubt of conflict with other 
pramanas, causes cognition, of the nature of tarka 
(reductio ad absurdum), helpful to remove that (doubt). 

24. What is called ‘contemplation ’ is that mental 
operation, which, in the case of the mind (citta) attracted 
to (external) objects by beginningless evil associations, 
is helpful to turn it away from (external) objects and 
secure firmness (for it) in respect of the self (alone) as 
■object. 
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25. Of these, contemplation is the direct (princi¬ 
pal) cause in respect of Brahman-intuition, because of 
such s'ruti texts as ‘ They, associated with tbe yoga of 
contemplation, saw the divine-self-energy, veiled by 
its own gunas (SW., I, 3).’ 

26. And, in respect of contemplation, reflection is 
the cause, since for him who has not reflected, there 
being no firm establishment of sense, contemplation of 
that content is impossible. 

27. And, in respect of reflection, hearing is tbe 
cause, since, in the absence of hearing, there being non¬ 
ascertainment of purport and no word-generated know¬ 
ledge, there is no possibility of reflection, helpful to 
ascertain the intelligibility or unintelligibility in respect 
of a heard sense as content 

28. That all these three are causes in respect of 
the generation of cognition, say some preceptors. 

n 
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29. Others, however, say that hearing is principal, 
while reflection and contemplation, though subsequent 
to hearing, are auxiliaries as helpful to accomplish the 
fruit of hearing, i.e. t Brahman-intuition, (and) as (thus) 
remote auxiliaries. 

30. This auxiliariness too is not of the nature of the 
subsidiariness (s'esatva) established in the third chapter 
(of the PurvamimUmsa Sutras) ; for, this, which is to be 
known by one of the pramanas, s'ruti (express state¬ 
ment) etc., is impossible in the present context, there 
being no s'ruti 8 * etc. 

31. It is thus. In respect of tbe subsidiariness of 
reflection and contemplation, there is not any express 
third case suffix as in * He is to sacrifice with rice- 
grains’, ‘He oblates with curds’ etc. Nor is there any 
capacity (of the expressed) (lihga), like the capacity of 
mantras 'like ‘ 1 give barhis (-grass) as the seat of the 
gods (Maitmyaniya SamhitU, 1, i, 2)’ to make known 
the cutting of the barhis (-grass, to spread as a seat). 
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Nor is there any text (vakya), which restates hearing and 
applies reflection and contemplation (thereto), as does 
the text ‘ In the agnistoma one should perform the 
pravargya (rite),’ in respect of the pravargya, mentioned 
in some other context (other than agnistoma). Nor is 
there the declaration of reflection and contemplation, 
under the topic (prakarana) of hearing, known to be 
instrumental to fruit, just as (there is) of the fore¬ 
sacrifices etc., in the topic of the dars'apurnamasa, 
which is instrumental to fruit, as known from the text 
* He who desires heaven (svarga) is to sacrifice with 
the dars'a and the purnamasa 

32. 1 Now, when hearing is enjoined by restate¬ 
ment of intuition, in the form “It is to he seen”, that 
being fruitful, for reflection and contemplation, declared 
in the topic of hearing, in proximity thereto, there is 
•suhsidiariness even because of the topic (prakarana), 
on the principle of the (subsidiariness of) fore-sacrifices.’ 
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33. If this be said, no ; for, when for contempla¬ 
tion, understood as the means to intuition, in another 
s'ruti text * They, associated with the yoga of contempla¬ 
tion, saw (SW., I, 3),’ there is the expectancy of 
subsidiaries, there is the contingence of subsidiariness 
solely for hearing and reflection, on the principle of the 
fore-sacrifices. 

34. And (the principles of) sequence and name 
are refuted as too remote. 

35. Farther, the consideration of subsidiariness r 
in the case of fore-sacrifices etc., is fruitful, since, in the 
prima facie view, there is to be no observance of fore¬ 
sacrifices in the modelled rites, while in the final view 
there is the observance of these even there. In the 
present context, however, hearing is not the model for 
anything, in which case the observance of reflection and 
contemplation in that too (which is so modelled) would 
be the fruit of the consideration of subsidiariness. 
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36. Hence, for reflection and contemplation, there 
is not such subsidiariness as of the third chapter {of the 
Purvamim&msU). But, just as in the production of 
pot etc., there being principal causality for lump of 
clay etc., and auxiliary causality for the wheel etc., 
there is mention of the character of principal and non- 
principal, similarly is it to be understood even in the 
case of hearing, reflection and contemplation. 

37. And this has been indicated thus by the 
author of the Vivarana (p. 104) : ‘ The ascertainment 
of the word qualified by capacity and purport is the 
proximate cause in respect of the apprehension of the 
object of knowledge, since the pramana is proximate in 
respect of the apprehension of the prameya ; reflection 
and contemplation, however, attain causality in respect of 
Brahman-experience, through the channel of producing 
for the mind (citta) a concentrated psychosis, generated 
by the purification of (its) being turned (solely) towards 
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the inner sell; hence, in respect of the proximate (non- 
remote) cause of the fruit, i.e., the ascertainment of 
the word qualified by purport, those which are remote, 
viz., reflection and contemplation, are admitted as- 
auxiliaries thereto.’ 

38. And, in respect of hearing etc., the eligibility 
is for those who desire release, since in respect of option¬ 
al acts, eligibility belongs to him who desires the fruit. 

39. And, in respect of (securing) desire for release, 
there is the serviceability (viniyoga) of the discrimi¬ 
nation of the eternal and non-eternal, of non-attach¬ 
ment to the enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter, and of 
s'ama, dama, uparati, titiksa, samadhana and s'raddha. 

40. Control of the internal sense is s'ama; re¬ 
straint of the external senses is dama; non-exist¬ 
ence of distraction is uparati; endurance of pairs 
(of opposites) like heat and cold is titiksa; concentra¬ 
tion of mind is samadhana ; faith in the words of the 
preceptor (guru) and of the Vedanta is s'raddha. 83 
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41. Some say that, by the word 4 uparama ’ here, 
renunciation is denoted, and that thus eligibility for 
* hearing ’ exists for samnyasins alone ; others, however, 
say that since the word * uparama * has no express capa¬ 
city in respect of renunciation (samnyasa), since the 
mere absence of distraction is possible even in the case 
of householders, and since Brahman-inquiry is declared 
by s'ruti even in the case ot Janaka etc., the in¬ 
junction of ‘ hearing ’ etc., is common to all stages of 
life.* 4 

42. Even the meditation on the saguna is, through 
the channel of mental concentration, the cause of intui¬ 
tion of the distinctionless Brahman. This bas been 
said (by the author of the Kalpataru , p. 192): Those 
of dull wit, who are not capable of intuiting the sup¬ 
reme, distinctionless, Brahman, they are helped, out of 
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sympathy, through the exposition of the savis'esa (Brah¬ 
man) ; when their minds have been controlled (and 
concentrated) by the pursuit of saguna Brahman, (Brah¬ 
man) itself will directly manifest itself free from the 
assumption of all adjuncts.’ 

43. And for saguna devotees, who have gone up to 
Brahma-loka by the path of light etc., and have had the 
intuition of the truth produced by 1 hearing ’ while even 
there, there is release along with Brahma (the presiding 
deity of that loka). 

44. For those who bave performed karma and have 
gone to the world of the Fathers, by the path of smoke 
etc., when there is consumption of karma by enjoyment 
(of fruit), there is re-birth in (the scale of creation from) 
Brabma down to the immovable, in conformity with the 
previously acquired merit or demerit. And thus says 
s'ruti: 1 Those of good conduct attain good birtb, those 
of evil conduct attain evil birth ( Chclnd ., V, x, 7) 1 etc. 
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45. As for those who follow the prohibited (ways), 
there is, after experiencing in special hells like Ratirava 
the extreme suffering brought about by their respective 
demerits, rebirth among animals like swine, and among 
immovables etc. Enough of this elaboration of what is 
incidental. 

46. For him, however, who has intuited nirguna 
Brahman, there is no departure to another world ; be¬ 
cause of the srruti text ‘ His pranas do not go up {Brh., 
IV, iv, 6).’ Rather does he experience happiness and 
misery till the consumption of prarabdha and is then 
released. 

47. ‘ Now, when it is acertained of jfiana, on the 
strength of s'ruti texts like “ And his karmas are 
consumed, when that has been seen, which is higher 
and lower (Mund., II, ii, 8)” and the smrti text “ so 
does the fire of jnana reduce all karmas to ashes 
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(Gi2a, IV, 37)” that it is the cause of destruction of all 
karmas, the persistence of prarabdha-karma is un¬ 
intelligible ’. 

48. If this be said, no. For, on the strength of 
s'ruti texts like ‘ For him there is delay only so long as 
he is not freed (from the body) ; then he attains (release) 
(Chand., VI, xiv, 2) \ and smrti texts like ‘Karma is not 
consumed without (its fruit) being experienced ’, de- 
structibility by jfiana is understood only of tbat accumu¬ 
lated (sancita) karma, which is other than karma that 
has originated its fruit ( i.e ., tbe present embodiment). 
Sancita is of two kinds, meritorious and demeritorious. 
And thus says s'ruti: ‘His sons take his wealth, friends 
the meritorious (accumulation of) acts, enemies the 
demeritorious acts.’ 

49. ‘ Now, since, when primal nescience has been 
removed by Brahman-knowledge, prarabdba karma too r 
the product of that (nescience), is removed, how is the 
possession of a body by tbe enlightened intelligible ? ’ 
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50. If this be asked, no; for, unhindered know¬ 
ledge alone being the remover of nescience, there is 
not admitted the removal of nescience at the stage 
when there is a hindrance, in the nature of prarabdha* 
karma. 85 

51. * Now, even thus, when (some) one is released 
by knowledge of truth, there will be release of all; for, 
nescience being one, when that is removed, there can 
be no bondage (samsara) anywhere 

52. If this be said, (that is) no (objection), say 
some, since it is a contingence of the acceptable. 86 

53. Others, however, say that it is only to remedy 
this defect, there should be admitted the multiplicity 
of nesciences, (a position) supported by the express use 
of the plural in the text ‘ Indra through mayas (took on, 
many forms)’ ( Bfh. 7 II, v, 19) etc. 

54. Yet others, however, (hold thus): there is but 
one nescience; of this single nescience, there are, be¬ 
cause of differences of jlvas, diverse capacities that veil 
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the nature of Brahman ; and thus, when there is Brah¬ 
man-knowledge for one, for him there is destruction of 
nescience as qualified w by the capacity to veil Brahman- 
nature ; but not for another is there the destruction of 
nescience as qualified by the capacity to veil Brahman ; 
because of this admission, there is not the release of all, 
on the release of one. 

55. Hence it is that, in the section (of the Brahma 
Sutras, III, iii, 32) ‘ Of those who have a certain office 
there is subsistence (of the body) as long as the office 
lasts,’ a doubt being raised as to the unintelligibility of 
persons in office, like Indra etc., for whom true knowledge 
has arisen, continuing to be embodied, it is established 
_as the final view that there is release from embodiment 
‘(only) after the exhaustion of tbe prarabdha-karma 
that brings about the office. That has been said by 
Acarya Vacaspati-Mis’ra (in the same section, p. 816): 
‘Those for whom has terminated the office willed by 
Is'vara, pleased with (their) perfection through medita¬ 
tion (upasana) etc., BR they enter the supreme state (of 
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release).’ And this is not intelligible on the view tha t, 
on the release of one, there is release of all. Therefore, 
even on the view of a single nescience, distinction (of 
release at different times) can be justified by the ad¬ 
mission of different obscurations for different jivas. 89 

56. Thus, therefore, release results from Brahman- 
knowledge ; and that (release) consists in the removal of 
evil and the attainment of the unsurpassable Brahman- 
bliss ; hence is established the fruit. 

HERE ENDS THE CHAPTER ON THE FRUIT 


HERE ENDS THIS WORK 



NOTES 


1. Indian philosophers are divided in their views as to 
whether recollection (smrti) is a case of valid knowledge. It 
results, not from a distinct cause of cognition, but from the 
residua] impression of a prior cognition ; hence there seems to be 
little need to recognize it as independent knowledge. It may he 
valid in respect of its content, but the validity rests in the last re¬ 
sort on the conditions of production, not of itself, but of the 
original cognition; «.g., if the original cognition, say, visual percep¬ 
tion, of an object had resulted from adequate contact of the ohject 
with a normally functioning sense of sight, the resultant recollec¬ 
tion too would he valid, provided, of course, the manas had not lost 
some of the impressions and overlaid others with extraneous 
associations; per contra , an invalid original cognition cannot lead 
to any but an invalid recollection. It seems best, therefore, to leave 
smrti out of the class of pramarjas. The Prahhakaras, however, 
treat it as valid knowledge ; but, according to these, ail knowledge 
is valid, and is classifiable either as anuhhava or as smrti. There 
is only confusion in conduct, according to these philosophers, never 
an error in cognition. The author of the present treatise defines 
pramaijya in two ways, so as to provide for the exclusion or the 
inclusion of smrti. Non-suhlatability is common to both defini¬ 
tions, while novelty comes in, only where smrti is desired to be 
ruled out. 

2. If novelty is insisted on for pramaijya, a difficulty arises 
when there is continuous cognition of one and the same object; the 
instants of cognition other than the first would be invalid; and that 
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is unacceptable, since all the causes of the original adequate cogni¬ 
tion persist. The difficulty is met in more ways than one. One 
answer objects to the cutting np of a single cognition into discrete 
instants ; another accepts the dissection, but admits a different 
temporal content for each instant, so that novelty is still secured. 
On this view, time is treated as perceptible. 

3. This couplet together with a few more lines is quoted by 
S'asikara at the close of his bhasya on Brahma Sutra, I, i, 4. The 
author has been identified hy Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri as 
Acarya Sundara Pagdya; see Journal of Oriental Research , 
Madras, I, 5 ff. 

4. While the sense-organs make other objects known, they 
are not themselves objects of sense. Of course, they are not to be 
identified with anatomical parts or their physiological functions; 
for certain sense-functionings seem to occur even in the absence of 
the appropriate physiological counter-parts ; e.g., snakes are said to 
hear and trees to see. The existence and functioning of sense 
organs is known, therefore, only mediately through inference or 
valid verbal testimony. On this subject see the Vivaranapramc- 
yasahgraha, 4th Varqaka, para XVIII (Andbra University 
Edition). As for the example ghen in refutation of the authority 
of the Gita text, about * The senses with manas as the sixth ’, this 
is its meaning; the sacrificial remains of the purodas'a cake are 
called ida after the name of the deity ; these are to be eaten, from 
the one vessel, by five persons, the master of the sacrifice (yaja- 
mana) and four priests (rtviks), viz., the adhvaryu, the Sgnidhr, the 
brahma and the hotr •, when in a section about the rtviks, it is said 
that, with the yajamana as the fifth, they partake of the ida, the 
ordinary implication would be that the fifth person is also a rtvik; 
but that is absurd, since the yajamana (master) is one who 
employs priests and not himself an officiating priest. In the same 
way, what is enumerated as the sixth, in the Gita text, along with 
the indriyas, need not itself be an indriya. For the citation com¬ 
pare Apastamba Srautasfltra, III, ii, 11. 
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5. For the pleasure-psycbosis and the smrti-psychosis are 
both in the same locality, one’s own body. The reply points out 
the need for concurrence in time, in addition to coincidence 
in space. 

6. Merit and demerit are knowable solely through the 
s'astra ; yet the present definition of perceptibility would apply to 
them, there being concurrence as well as coincidence of psychoses; 
bence the definition is too wide, and has to be narrowed by 
specifying competency of the content. 

7. The Indian Logician distinguishes jati from upadhi; any 
kind of common nature may be an upadhi, but not a jati, not a truly 
generic nature. A true genus must admit, for instance, of more than 
one differentiation; where, therefore, the particular is but one and 
the same, its nature cannot be generic; akas'atva is not a jati, since 
there is only one akas'a. • Similarly, jati must be pervasive of each 
of its particulars (vyaktis); if a vyakti may be partly of one nature 
and partly of another, neither can be a jati; since the cognition 
“ The bill is fiery " is partly mediate and partly immediate, neither 
character can be generic. The reply points out that the distinction 
between jati and upadhi is but a fabrication of the Logicians, 
without any evidence or value. 

8. Inference can prove, of a subject, only such predicate 
{probandum) as is established somewhere else ; posession of fire, 
being known elsewhere, may be inferentially established, may be 
proved, of the hill; the wholly unknown (aprasiddha), however, 
cannot be proved. The advaitin contends that generic nature 
(jati) is aprasiddha; few those who maintain this category claim 
that it is eternal and inherent in its particulars; eternality, we deny, 
except in the case of Brahman ; as for inherence, we do not admit 
such a special kind of relation. The Logicians recognise two kinds 
of relation, conjnnction (samyoga) and inherence (samavaya) ; the 
former is external to the relata, while the latter is organic to them; 
inherence may be found as between jati and particulars, or even as 
between conjunction and the conjunct; for an external relation 

12 
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calls for another relation between itself and the relata; and this 
other relation is inherence. The advaitin points out, among other 
things, that even inherence is only a relation, which has to choose 
between the alternatives of being merged in the relata, or standing 
outside of them, requiring another relation ad infinitum ; the diffi¬ 
culties faced by the concept of satnyoga are not resolved, but only 
added to, by the concept of samavaya. Hence, saroavaya cannot be 
recognised; as a consequence the category of jati has also to 
go; and the notion of general nature (upadhi) is in no better 
position. 

9* No phenomenon has any reality other than that of the 
substrate, viz., consciousness. This, however, will not of itself 
distinguish the perceptible from the inferable content. Hence it is 
that, in the former case, consciousness is specified as cogniser- 
defined. As has been explained above, this consciousness flows 
out in cases of perception, and pervades the object, so that there 
is no difference between content-defined consciousness and cogniser- 
defined consciousness. Not so, however, in the case of inferable 
contents, where there is no flowing out and pervasion; the reality 
of the content here is other than the reality of the cogniser. Nor 
does hare location in the cogniser-defined consciousness constitute 
perceptibility ; for, as stated presently, competency too is a neces¬ 
sary condition; and it seems to exclude dharnia, adharma etc., 
which are never perceptible. 

10. When I perceive, the pot, it is through a psychosis; but 
l have also the experience ' I perceive the pot ’; is this latter due 
to another psychosis {vrtti) ? While the Logician admits two cogni 
tions, a primary and a reflective, called vyavasaya and anuvyava- 
saya, the advaitin does not countenance this, since, if we admit a 
fresh vrtti for the cognition of the primary vrtti, for the cognition 
of that other, another vrtti would he needed, thus involving an 
infinite regress. But we do have the experience 4 1 perceive the 
pot ’; we also recollect having perceived the pot, and recollection 
is impossible, except as caused by the residual impression of a 
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vrtti. How are these possible ? Because, says the advaitin, the 
initial psychosis has itself too for content. Nor is this unintelligi¬ 
ble ; for, the anuvyavasaya admitted by tbe Logicians has itself for 
content, without requiring another vrtti; and when they infer that 
all cognition is a quality, that inferential cognition is taken to 
apply to itself as well. The category of ‘ knowability ’ provides 
another example; it applies to all things and applies to itself as 
well. Nor may it be argued that in that case the vrtti would be 
self-manifest (svapraka.a'a), while, according to the sidddbanta, tbe 
self alone is svaprakaSa; for tbe self is consciousness and hence 
svaprakas'a, while the psychoses are inert; having oneself for 
content will not of itself suffice as probans to establish self¬ 
luminosity. 

11. “The followers of tradition” are Saravajnatman etc. 

For the Vivarana reference, see p. 55 (Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
Series edition): “ Only as defined by a psychosis with tbe form I ’ 
does the internal organ come to be the content of consciousness ; 
and the determinant of the experience of recollection (thereof) is 
the internal organ defined by the recollection caused by the residual 
impression of that psychosis; hence the intelligibility of recollection 
(in spite of the permanence of the witness consciousness which 
manifests ahankara).” * 

12. Cognition is consciousness; and consciousness is non¬ 
generated ; what then is the function of the contact between sense- 
organ and object ? It is to generate the psychosis (vrtti) which 
manifests consciousness, i.e,, removes the nescience which veils the 
jiva, or manifests non difference of the jiva considered finite from 
the object-defined consciousness, or establishes a relation between 
the object and the jiva, which, though infinite, is not the material 
cause of objects and bence, unlike Brahman, is not in identity witb 
them. See Siddkantales>a-sangraha, 1: 5. 1. Though the advaitin 
does not recognise samavaya, he admits an approximation to it in 
tadatmya, which is a partly internal relation, being one of ldentity- 
in-difference; the notion is taken from the Bbattas and the 
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admission is purely for empirical (vyavahara) purposes. Thus, we 
have sa my ukta-tad at mya and samyuktabhinnatadatmya, while the 
Logician speaks of samyuktasamavaya and samyuktasamaveta- 
samavaya. 

13. A stock example is that of a father asking his beloved 
son to * drink poison The word-senses can come together to make 
a sense, but that is not the sense of the statement, as no father 
would wish his son to act upon the statement and die. The context 
is one where the son desires to do something detrimental to bimself, 
like making friends with an enemy or eating in his house; the 
father’s counsel to drink poison is only intended to indicate tbe 
harmful nature of the course the son proposes to pursue ; this is the 
purport of the father’s words, not the actual consumption of poison, 
though the latter is what is conveyed by the word-senses in con¬ 
junction. The marks by which purport may be determined are 

(1) harmony with the introductory and concluding statements, 

(2) repetition. (3) novelty of what is stated, {4) fruitfulness, (5) 
statements elsewhere, praising what is signified here, or condemning 
the opposite, and (6) intelligibility in the light of reason. 

14. See Citsukha’s Tattvapradjpika, p. 109. 

15. Because ether, which is all-pervasive, cannot be really 
limited; • tbe qualification has no syntactical relation with the pre¬ 
dicate. This apparent limitation is, however, not separable from 
the predicate in question, here, the sense of hearing ; but in another 
variety of the qualification per accidens (which is not mentioned in 
this text, and is called upalaksafla) there is not this inseparability 
e.g., a crow sitting on a house-top will serve to mark out that house 
as Devadatta’s, though the crow may fly off the next instant, long 
before the enquirer reaches tbe house. The upalaksaija would 
correspond to a separable accidens, while tbe upadhi proper would 
be an inseparable accidens. 

16. The Logicians admit a supernormal variety of perception, 
the contact (sannikarSa) with the object being established in a 
supernormal (alaukika) manner, either by cognition of generic nature 
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(samanya) or by prior cognition (jBana) of what is now extraordi¬ 
narily perceived; the contact in either case is called a pratya- 
satti. * The inferential cognition, say, of fire on a hill is made 
possible, they say, only because of the knowledge of pervasion as 
between all smokes and all fires; such knowledge arises, even 
when we see a single fire and smoke in our kitchen, as the appre¬ 
hension of the generic comes with the apprehension of the 
particular, and, though there is not normal sense-contact with all 
smokes and fires, contact is established through the apprehended 
generic nature; thence results knowledge of pervasion and tbe in¬ 
ferential cognition of fire. Similarly, when we have tbe experience 
4 I see the fragrant sandal-wood \ the fragrance is perceptual, 
though there is no contact for it with the sense of sight and the 
•object is too distant for contact with the sense of smoke ; super¬ 
normal contact with fragrance is now established even by the prior 
cognition of fragrance in the piece of wood ; jnana is the pratya- 
satti. Our author takes for granted the dismissal of samanya as 
pratyasatti and here deals with that claim for jnana. The main 
point of criticism in either case is the absence of evidence (pra- 
tnapa). Inference depends on the cognition of invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the nature of smoke and the nature of fire, not as 
between all smokes and all fires; indeed, it may be said that, if the 
latter cognition existed, inference would be otiose, the existence of 
fire on the hill too being known through this extraordinary percep¬ 
tion. As for contact being established by cognition, there is no 
doubt that cognitions do bring up associated cognitions, but if an 
associated cognition is to be treated as perceptual, where is the 
process to stop ? Inference too is a case of association; should it 
then be classed as perception ? 1'urther, we do admit, says the 
advaitin, tbe possibility of a complicated perceptual cognition, not 
all of whose elements need be in sense-contact; in recognition, 
there is tbe apprehension of an entity, of which the here and mow 

* There is a third vanely loo of alaukiia perception, thal generated ty 
vogic powers. 
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aspects alone are in sense-contact, while the there and then aspects' 
are not, though the whole is a case of perception. There is no need 
to assume a super-normal sense-contact with those aspects too. No 
douht, the aspects of mediacy and immediacy seem to be opposed; 
and it is apparently difficult to think of both these characteristics 
as co-existent in a single cognition: but do we not have to predi¬ 
cate the same or similar characteristics of many other cognitions ? 
The cognition of the hill as possessing fire is immediate in respect 
of the hill-aspect, but mediate in respect of the fire-aspect; the- 
perception of this rope as a snake is valid in respect of the this- 
aspect, but invalid in respect of the snake-aspect. Indeed, unless 
we consider a pure sensation (which is a pure myth, according to 
some psychologists), there is no possibility of avoiding the intrusion 
of some non-immediate elements into the immediate cognition. 
What, then, is the distinction between perception and inference 
etc. ? It has been said “ that there cannot be an ahsolute line of 
demarcation between perception and inference ” (Dr. S. C. Chatter* 
jee in The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p. 247). Admitting^ 
the force of a great deal that Dr. Chatterjee says, we may yet 
maintain that there is a fundamental difference, which consists, not 
in the absence of associated elements, but in their apprehension in 
association as distinguished from through association ; in the latter 
case, we have inference, valid where the association is a genuine 
pervasion i in the former, we have perception; we have not a sight 
of sandal-wood calling up a ‘ presentation ’ of the fragrance, hut a 
presentation of a whole of fragrant sandal-wood, wherein we later 
dissociate a sensible aspect; what is presented is not the colour 
alone or form alone, hut a whole, a Gestalt, which is split up on 
subsequent analysis. This, we urge, is a more fruitful way of 
looking at the prohlem ; and from this point of view, even recogni¬ 
tion is not a compound of two aspects, but a whole wherein aspects 
are distinguishable and later distinguished. The statement of 
Advaita may stand to gain hy an approach from the Gestalt point 
of view, one foreshadowed, however dimly, by those advaitins 
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like Bhartrhari and Maljdana Mis'ra, who upheld the doctrine of 
sphota. 

17. When shell is perceived, albeit delusively, as silver, the 
silver-content can be neither unreal nor what is elsewhere real, eg., 
in the shop or treasury: for, such a content would be imperceptible, 
no contact therewith being possible. Nor can it he real, as, then, 
no sublating cognition can arise in the form " This is not silver, 
but nacre ”. Hence, there has to be admitted a content which, 
being in contact, is not unreal, and yet, being sublatable, is not 
real; it is novel, indeterminable and produced in the shell 
substrate, even in the absence of the silver-atoms ; the production 
is brought about by nescience, defect {in the sense of sight or 
in the manas or in both), and residual impression (saraskara) of 
former veridical experiences of silver. The non-existence 
of silver atoms is disputed by those who, like Ramanuja, 
maintain that all cognition is of the real! the world, they say, is 
made up of five elements not in isolation, but in close combination, 
according to the formula of quintuplication (panclkarana, explained 
in the chapter on Objects in the present work); what wc call earth 
is not mere earth, but consists one half of earth, the other half 
being made up of equal parts of water, fire, air and ether ; thus 
everything corporeal contains in it, in infinitesimal proportions, the 
components of everything else; even in the shell there are silver 
particles, though in negligible quantities; it is these particles that 
are perceived in the silver-delusion, which has thus a real, not an 
indeterminable, content. It is worth noting, however, that wbat 
is delusively perceived is silver, of the size and shape of the shell, 
not infinitesimal silver; in the latter case, appetition {reaching out 
for the object) etc., would not be induced at all. And we have still 
our old difficulty, in a slightly different form, as to how infinitesi¬ 
mal silver appears as silver capable of being seen or worth grasp- 
ing. If the value were unreal, it could not cause appetition ; if 
the value were real, it could not be sublated ; thus, once again we 
get what is not determinable as solely real or as solely unreal. If 
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indeterminability is thus unavoidable for the value or the relation 
between the existent form and form seen, is it not simpler 
to say that the silver itself is indeterminable ? The material 
cause of this, as of empirical silver, is but nescience; in the 
latter transformation, however, defect does not enter as a con¬ 
tributory cause. 

18. Vivarta is a transformation, which is neither real nor un¬ 
real, like that of rope into snake, say, by a magician ; to distinguish 
it from such transformation as that of milk into curds, it is called 
transfiguration (a term suggested Mm. S, Kuppuswamy Sastriar). 
It should be kept in mind, however, that Brahman’s appearance as 
the world is strictly not even fm«s-figuration, but just figuration ; 
for, it is the formless appearing as if having forms, not one form 
appearing as if another. 

19. Because pleasure etc., are qualities of the self (atman), 
not of other substances according to that system : buddhyadayah 
astau atmamatravis'e^agutjah {Tarkasatigraha). But since pleasure 
etc., are located in the self, only as defined by a body, sucb quality 
is said to be present in the definiens, the body itself. 

20. The relation is not bare conjunction, but tadatmya, 
identity-in.difference. 

21. Superimposition takes place on that consciousness, which 
is the content of the nescience that is transformed into the super¬ 
imposition ; for example, when nacre is seen as silver, the silver- 
superimposition is a transformation of that nescience whose content 
is nacre ; hence it is superimposed on nacre-defined consciousness. 
All empirically real finite experiences, however, whether pot 
etc., or pleasure etc., are transformations of that nescience whose 
content is the infinite, illimitable, non-dual, pure consciousness; 
hence these are super-imposed on pure consciousness itself, not on 
Consciousness as defined in some way. When I judge that f am 
happy or miserable, I make a mistake about the self, not about the 
ego ; hence these experiences derive their form, not from their loca 
tion in the egoity-defined consciousness, but, as explained in paras 
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•92 and 93, hy the form of the residual impressions (samskaras) 
associated with the nescience. 

22. It was said earlier that nescience undergoes transformation 
into silver etc., as well as silver-cognition etc. Why should there be 
this latter -transformation, when the silver is directly in rela¬ 
tion to the witness ? To the witness, even because of its nature as 
such, nothing is veiled; and even because of the manifestation thus 
established, vyavahara too is possible; why then a distinct silver- 
psychosis ? The answer is that, according to the stated definition of 
perceptihility, the silver to he perceptihle should have no reality 
other than that of consciousness, as defined per accidens hy a psy¬ 
chosis of which that (silver) is the content; hence the need of the 
psychosis, in order to secure immediacy. 

23. The Guru is Prahhakara, so called traditionally, whether 
out of respect or derision, it is not quite certain. In his view, there 
are two cognitions, a perception of ’ this ’ and a recollection of 
■* silver' etc., without any complication of each by the other; hence 
there is no erroneous cognition, though there is mistaken cotiduct, 
consequent on non-discrimination between the two cognitions, the 
recollection having somehow lost its character of recollectedness. 
For a detailed statement and criticism of the view, see Vivaraija 
■prameyasaiigraha (Andhra) 1st Vartjaka, paras XLV11—LII1 I 
also, Bhamatl Catussutrl (TPH), pp. 28-32. The reply makes out 
that'in spite of differences of vrtti, there is a single consciousness, 
which is reflected in hoth and apprehends a relation of ‘ the true 
and the illusory ’; no such unitary cognition is acceptable to the 
Prahhakara. It is this ’ coupling, as it were, of the true with the 
untrue ’ that is the advaitin’s doctrine of superimposition. 

24. Even the hard-boiled realist has to admit scales of value 
(in terms of temporal existence) though not scales of reality; in 
spite of all entities being teal, some are more durable than others; 
this must be set down to the very nature of things; m the same 
way, asks the advaitin, why may it not he that despite the non-reality 
of all phenomena, some (like the silver in the shop) last longer than 
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others (like the delusive silver) and have to be ranked higher ? Like 
all tu quoque arguments, this is not very strong; hence the alter¬ 
native explanation given in para 101. 

25. The author holds that the self-luminosity of consciousness 
as substrate extends only to its reality-aspect, since all presenta¬ 
tions, whether in waking or in dream, come as existents, e.g., 

* The pot exists *, ‘ The chariot exists’ etc. The consciousness and 
bliss aspects are veiled and have to be discovered only by study of 
and inquiry into the s-astra; see the ffikhamatii, p. 142. This is 
a rather strange view; for, whatever is self-manifest must be 
manifest as cit (consciousness) ; and, as Vacaspati says, even 
‘ bliss, etemality, pervasiveness, etc., are not, indeed, different from 
its nature as intelligence, such that they are not apprehended along 
with the apprehension of that (aspect) ’ ( Bhamati Catussutrf, 
p. 40.) There is, of course, the question how inert objects can be 
superimposed on consciousness, if apprehended. The answer must 
be not that consciousness is not apprehended, but that it is not 
realised: grhlta eva tu kalpitena bhedena na vivecita ( Ibid •> 
Other advaitins are prepared to recognise consciousness as the 
substrate, but as psychosis-manifested, though the psychosis does 
not go out of the body and consequently does not require tbe func¬ 
tioning of any indnyas; see Vivaranaprameyasangraha, 1st 
Vanjaka, paras LXVIII, LXIX ; the same writer treats the,sub- 
strate as consciousness defined by egoity (per accidens, not per 
propr turn) ; hence is avoided the contingence of sncb dream-forms 
as * I am an elephant ’ instead of ‘ I see an elephant On the 
whole subject see Siddhantales’a (Madras University), II: 3. 541 
—3. 543. 

26. We are familiar with negations like ‘The pot is not 
cloth ’; the counter-correlate of negation is * clotb ’ and what deter¬ 
mines its being the counter- correlate is ' cloth-ness It is possible 
to say, however, that tbe pot is not even pot, though the apparent 
nonsense has to be redeemed by another, perhaps equally ridicu¬ 
lous, supposition that pot may be defined by cloth-ness. pot is 
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pot-as-defined' b> ■ potness, but pot is not pot-as-defined-byclothness . 
the determinant of counter-correlateness in such a case is not an 
attribute of the counter-correlate (pot), hut an incompatible at¬ 
tribute present in some other locus (cloth). This fantastic view of 
negation was acceptable to some Naiyayikas, but it proved a 
‘ treacherous device ’ exploited by the advaitins; see Primer of 
Indian Logic, pp. 56, 57. 

27. Where the content apprehended is in sense-contact,, 
though in another locus than that to which it is ascribed, error is- 
explicable on the ground of illegitimate transference, without 
postulating the creation of a novel content. Thus, where a crystal 
appears red, because of a proximate rose, the redness is in sense 
contact, though located in the rose, not in the crystal; the delusion 
consists in its transference to the crystal, not in its being created 
ad hoc '■ a needless postulation offends against parsimony. It must 
be remembered, however, that this acceptance of anyathakhyati is 
partial and provisional, the advaitin’s basic position being anirva- 
canlya-khyati. Hence says the author of the Kalpataru : 

svarupena maricy-ambho mrsa vacaspater matam I 

anyathakhyaf ir ista ’sye ’ty anyatha jagrhur janah 11 

28. The Naiyayikas treat the sense of hearing as nothing but 
the ether, defined by the ear-cavity; and since ether is pervasive, 

then can be for it no motion or reaching out to the ohject; the 
sound is propagated from the object to the ear, in the form of 
successive waves or ripples carried on the air. The advaitin does 
not accept this position, since hearing, in his view, heing a product 
of ether (itself a product), is finite; and we have to do violence to 
parsimony twice over hy postulating a large number of sounds and 
treating as delusive the cognition that what is actually heard is a 
sound in the locality of the drum etc. 

The prohlem does not appear so simple to the modem reader.. 
A favourite instance mentioned in the books is the visual percep¬ 
tion of the pole-star (dhmva). The sense of sight can travel to it 
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and return very quickly, hecause it is of the nature of light, which 
can cover the distance instantaneously. This sounds convincing. 
But science tells us that some stars are so far away that their light 
takes some years to reach us; so that, even if a star he now seen, 
we cannot be certain of its present existence ; it may have perished, 
though the perishing will be known only some years later. In such 
a case, how can we say that our sight reaches to the star ? We can 
say neither that our sense of sight has reached the object nor that 
the object has not perished or will not perish until the reaching 
thereto is effected. Might it not be simpler to say that colour 
comes to sight rather than that sight goes to colour ? 

The problem of sound is even more complicated ; for we are 
now familiar with radio waves convertible from and into sound 
waves. A listener in Madras can hear Big Ben more quickly than 
a passer-by on London Bridge, as the electric waves travel with 
the speed of light, while sound-waves are far slower. Does the 
sense of hearing function in the same way in both cases, by reaching 
to the original locality of the sound ? If so, why this absurd result 
that the Madrassi’s sense of hearing functions more quickly than the 
Londoner’s ? If it be said that, since a receiving apparatus in neces¬ 
sary, the sound is what is produced therein, though ultimately caused 
by Big Ben, is it not true that some auditory apparatus too is 
necessary ? May it not be that the sound heard is what is produced 
in or near the ear-cavity, though ultimately caused at a distance ? 
And in the case of Big Ben and London Bridge, the sound is heard 
by all listeners in between, at varying intervals and with varying 
degrees of loudness; is it not less cumbrous to assume a single 
impulse of propagation in successive waves, rather than innumer¬ 
able acts of rushing forth on the part of the auditory senses of the 
various individuals ? Again, we hear at the same time sounds both 
near and far, some more faintly than others. The ticking of a 
clock, the talk next door, the noise of clothes washed in the hack- 
yard are all heard at the same time. Does the sense of hearing 
split itself into different parts and reach to the different localities ? 
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Would it not be truer to say that impulses from the different 
localities reach the ear and are there interpreted in terms of 
direction and distance? Seated midway between two sources of 
different sounds, one hears both ; but seated midway between two- 
radio sets of the same power and receiving the same programme, 
one hears only one set of sounds. Why should this happen, if the 
sense of hearing travels to both sources, whether simultaneously or 
in succession ? These difficulties are noi conclusive of any position ; 
but they do throw considerable doubt on the view that any sense- 
organ functions by reaching out to the object (is a prapya-kan). 

29. According to the advaitin, lihga- paramars'a has no part 
to play in inferential cognition. What is effective is the cognition 
of the probans (sadhana'l as pervaded by the probandum (sadhya); 
this cognition, like any other cognition, may give rise to a reflective 
cognition ahout itself, in the form ‘ I know that I cognised perva¬ 
sion ’; in such a case, however, it functions only in respect of its 
formal nature, its content, pervasion, playing no part; where’ 
pervasion too takes a hand, we have inferential cognition ; over 
and above this, there is no need to interpolate a stage when we are 
aware of the subject as possessing probandum-pervadei-probans. 
While the advaitin has the principle of parsimony in his favour, it 
is open to doubt whether the Naiyayika’s is not the more correct 
psychology. Is it not correct to recognise an intermediate aware¬ 
ness of * Socrates-man-mortal ’ before that of Socrates- mortal ? 
And if such awareness be admitted would it be possible to deny all 
causality (karanatva) though distinctive causality (karanatva) may 
not be conceded ? The authority of an eminent logician like Bradley 
would seem to favour the recognition of trtiva-linga-paramars'a; 
but the matter can hardly be concluded by authority; see further 
Primer of Indian Logic r pp.'252-255, Chatterjee’s Nyaya Theory 
of Knowledge, pp. 285-288, and Datta’s Six Ways of Knowing, 
p. 207. 

30. The superfluity of the complex or synthetic cognition 
(paramars'a-jSana) has already been considered (note 29). The 
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■ other question relates to the functioning of the residual 
impression (samskara) produced by the original experience of 
pervasion (vyapty-anuhhava); in the usual course, the samskara 
would recall its own cause, the cognition: is this recollection of 
vyapti the cause of anumiti ? No, says the advaitin ; the residual 
impression, when awakened, may legd to the recall (smarapa) 
of the pervasion; but even without this recall, it may, as aided 
by paksadharmatajnana (cognition of probans as present in the 
subject), lead straight to inferential cognition ; even when it does 
give rise to recollection, the samskara is not destroyed therewith ; 
for we sometimes see it as effectuating a memory-stream; in the 
same way, it may, with the aid of the auxiliary afore-mentioned, 
cause inferential cognition without detriment to its normal function 
of causing smrti (remembrance) in due course. 

31, A relation of invariable or universal concomitance has to 
be made known in experience ; but experience, being finite, cannot 
guarantee universality. All that we can seek is positive experience 
coupled with the absence of experience or doubt of tbe opposite, 
i.e., inconstancy of tbe suggested pervasion. Any apparent excep¬ 
tion must be shown to be only apparent and doubts should be 
resolved by reductia ad absurdum. Beyond tbis, it is idle to ask for 
repeated experience (bhuyodars'anam) since no repetition can stand 
iin the face of a genuine exception, while a genuine pervasion may be 
■made known even in a single experience. See Primer of Indian 
Logic, pp. 263, 26+. It is because of the insistence on experience 
as the cause of vyapti-jnana that the advaitin refuses to recognise 
pervasion of bare co-absence (kevala-vyatireki) or even co-pre¬ 
sence cum co-absence (anvaya-vyatireki). 

32. The Nyaya syllogism recognised five members : pratijna, 
hetu, udaharana, upanaya and nigamana. This five-membered 
syllogism is used only in inference for others (pararthaanumSna). 
The advaitin contends, however, that three members are sufficient, 
even here, tbe first two or the last two being considered superflu¬ 
ous. Tbe follower of the Nyaya is not without a reasonable 
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■explanation of the five members ; they correspond to distinct psy¬ 
chological stages in the process of carrying conviction to an out¬ 
sider who has to know what the inference is about, on what 
grounds it proceeds, tbe nature of the pervasion between the ground 
and the consequent, the present application of the pervasion, and 
the conclusion. As already noted, the question is psychological 
and there seems to be something to be said in favour of the Nyaya 
view, though psychological analysis may easily lead to positing too 
many members, as in the very early Nyaya view of ten members ; 
see Chatterjee. Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, pp. 297-305. 

33. Among the objections that may be urged against the 
syllogism to prove illusoriness, two are singled out as important 
And answered. One is that there is no admitted example of illusori- 
-ness (mitbyatva). The example of nacre-silver is not unknown to 
the opponent; what he denies is its so-called illusory character, 
neither its existence nor its deceptive nature. He is prepared to 
admit that the deceptive is wholly unreal (asat) or is real (sat) 
though not real enough for practical purposes (vyavabara). he will 
not admit what the advaitin claims for it, a character neither real 
nor unreal, but indeterminable (anirvacya) as exclusively either. 
This he establishes by dialectics based on the character of delusive 
contents, that. Since they are immediately experienced they cannot 
be unreal (asat), and since they are sublated, they cannot be real 
(sat). Until some one can offer a better explanation of illusion, 
the advaitin has a right to claim that some experiences at least are 
indeterminable and mithya, characterisable as neither sat nor 
tuccha ; and with these delusive experiences as indisputable illus¬ 
trations, he may proceed to exhibit the mithy&tva of the world. 

It may be objected, however, that even granting the indeter- 
minability of nacre-silver etc., that follows from some other reason, 
■e.g., its being nacre-silver, not from its being other than Brabman ; 
■this latter is not the determinant, the prayojaka ; hence the doubt 
•of apryojakata. When, however, indeterminability (mithyatva) 
has to be admitted of a variety of presentations like nacre-silver, 
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snake-rope, and the like, we have to look for the determinant in 
what is common, not wbat is peculiar; and parsimony takes us on 
to what is common to all such experiences, viz., their being other 
than Brahman; and this, unless sublated, is not to be set aside 
in favour of any other determinant. 

34. Syllogisms like these seem to be a tour-de-force of formal 
logic. Prima facie, it sounds absurd to argue that this doth does 
not exist in these threads, on the analogy of another cloth which is 
non-existent here. But the Indian Logician has the right to throw 
out syllogisms with the challenge to the opponent to prove them 
defective by showing up the presence of an upadhi in the pervasion, 
and so on. The last quarter of the couplet suggests that similar 
inferences may be urged as against the reality of gunas, karma, 
samanya, vis'esa and samavaya. It may thus be said : this colour 
(say, blue, of the cloth before me) is the counter-correlate of 
absolute non-existence located in these threads, since it is colour, 
like another colour (say, red); this motion (say, waving of the flag) 
is the counter-correlate of absolute non-existence located in these 
threads, since it is motion, like some other motion (say, of the 
stick); thread-ness (as a generic quality) is the counter-correlate of 
absolute non-existence located in the threads, since it is a generic 
quality, like pot-ness ; samavaya is the counter-correlate of absolute 
non-existence located in these threads, since it is samavaya, like 
that between clay and pot. The categories of guna and samavaj’a 
being thus disposed of, ultimate reality can be neither the locus of 
qualities nor an inherent cause; it is therefore not a substance 
(dravya). This is a point of some importance worthy of the atten¬ 
tion of critics of Advaita; to these the notion of a quality-less 
substance appears nonsensical; and so it is, undoubtedly I but 
Brahman is neither substance nor attribute, but the self, wherein 
are discriminated substrates and attributes; it is neither relation 
nor relatum, but the supra-relational, within which relations are 
distinguished. For some detailed criticism of the notion of inher¬ 
ence, see Brahma Sutras (S'ankarabbasya), II, ii, 17. 
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35. Up to this has been maintained the view that reality 
is one and admits of no degrees, and that, when we apparently 
grasp the reality of some finite entity, what we really apprehend is 
Brahman itself. It seems rather a tall order, however, to say that 
in every apprehension whether of desk or chair, crown or footstool, 
the reality apprehended is Brahman elone, as this appears to 
militate against snccessful practical usage ; it would be simpler to 
say that when we cognise pot we are aware of its reality too i such 
reality however, is not absolute, in the case of anything which is 
short of the infinite and comes as drs'ya (an object of cognition); 
absolute reality belongs only to the infinite drk; even in the drs'ya 
we may distinguish between two grades of reality, according to the 
nature of the cause and the quickness of the sublation ; where 
avidya alone is the cause and there is no sublation short of Brahman- 
intuition, we have empirical reality; where other defects co-operate 
with avidya and sublation comes even within the sphere of the 
experience of duality, there is phenomenal reality. This doctrine 
of three grades of reality is more acceptable to tbe less radical 
among advaitins. Sublation denies not all reality, but only the 
claim to a higher grade of reality. 

36. In tbe text cited, the doubt is whether the cream and the 
whey are to be offered to different deities or both should be offered 
to the Visfvedevas either jointly or optionally; though it is said 
that the whey should go to the Vajins, it is possible to take this word 
to denote Vis'vedevas, on the ! etymology those for whom there is 
Vaja (food), i.e., cream \ The final position is that the cream 
alone is for the Vis'vedevas; for the cream is so characterised by 
the taddhita form, VaiS'vadev!; when the expectancy of material for 
the rite is thus satisfied by express statement (s'ruti), any inter¬ 
pretation based on the occurrence of ‘ whey' in the same text 
(vakya) is uncalled for. No doubt, whey too is suitable material 
for an offering; that will not of itself, however, establish expectancy; 
when through the sentence there is already cognised the relation of 
the rite to a suitable material, any subsequently mentioned material, 
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however suitable, cannot have expectancy; here ‘ cream ’ is men¬ 
tioned immediately after tbe Vais-vadeva rite (sa vais'vedevy 
amiksa) ; and in the absence of mention of any other material, it 
relates to that rite ; the * whey ’ however finds mention later, sub¬ 
sequent to the syntactical relation of what is of the same class, i.e., 
suitable material; hence it must go to the Vajins, not to the Visf- 
vedevas. See the haiabaladbikarana, PM, III, iii, 14. 

37. Other examples are provided by the relative inferiority in 
tbe order of mention of s'ruti (express statement), linga (significant 
capacity), vakya (sentence), prakaraija (context), sthana (sequence), 
and samakhya (name). An example may be given: the text 
* aindrya garhapatyam upatisthet ’ indicates that tbe upastbana for 
the garbapatya fire is to be performed with Indramantra ; tbe word 
aindrya (with India-mantra) would by its significant capacity (lifiga) 
imply that the reverential salutation is to be to Indra; the text 
itself, however, says expressly that the salutation is to the garhapatya 
fire ; hence there is no expectancy (as to who is to be reverenced) to 
be satisfied by the function of linga; thus is exemplified the preced¬ 
ence of Sruti over linga; similar examples are to be understood in 
the of the relative precedence of the other pramapas; each 
of the later ones functions by positing the preceding ; thus, vakya 
(sentence) posits lifiga and s'ruti; on the whole subject, see the 
Mimamsa-Nyaya-Prakasra (Edgerton, paras 88-181). See also 
paras 31-34 of Chapter IX. 

38. In the agneya rite occur the words * agnaye justam nirva- 
pami ’. Tbe question is whether In the offering to surya etc,, modelled 
on the agneya as archetype, the words used should be the same or 
whether suitable changes should be made to signify the change of 
deity. Tbe prima facie view is that no change is necessary, just 
as there is no change of the mantra ‘ devasya tva savituh prasave ’ 
etc. The final view, however, shows that the word * agnaye ’ is 
intimately connected with the agneya rite and hence would make 
n0T , eAn^e if introduced without change into a rite for some other deity 
like surya; hence in these other vikrti (modelled) rites, it is 
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necessary to substitute words like * suryaya ’ for ‘ agnaye ’; see 
PM, IX, i, 38, 39. 

39. The import of words is a vexed question in all philosophy, 
Eastern as well as Western. Students of Western Logic will be 
familiar with the discussions as to connotation and denotation and 
the existence of any terms which do not possess either connotation 
or denotation. The discussion is in some ways parallel to the 
Indian discussion as to whether the express sense is the generic or 
the particular or both. Neither aspect of significance can he wholly 
denied, as language will otherwise fail of its purpose; the only 
question is as to which, if either, is primary. The difficulty in the 
case of particulars is that they are infinite ; if the significance of a 
word is to be known before it can be used and if the significance is 
infinite it would follow that no word can be used (at least with an 
assurance of validity). Hence it seems better to treat the generic 
as the express sense; since, however, the use of language will 
still require the application of the words to the respective parti¬ 
culars, this application is sought to be secured in one of several 
ways; they are given in the same cognition as the generic which 
alone is the express sense ; or the sTakti of the word extends to parti¬ 
culars too, with this difference, that in this case it functions by its 
very existence, while in the case of the generic the s'akti functions as 
itself known; the difficulty as to the infinite number of particulars 
is thus got over; or else, the particulars are signified secondarily, 
not primarily at all. The Naiyayika holds that the particular 
(vyakti), the generic (jati) and configuration (akrti) are all alike the 
sense of the word. He too has to admit that the s'akti func¬ 
tions only as existent, not as known, in the case of the relation 
(auvaya) between the generic Gati) and the particular (vyakti)* 
the particular is signified as qualified by the generic; the re¬ 
lation of qualification (anvaya hetween jati and vyakti) is neces¬ 
sarily within the province of s'akti, but not of stakti as known. 
It is questionable whether the Vedantin has derived any substantial 
benefit from his rejection of this relatively simple doctrine. Even 
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an abstract universal (such as jati is) depends on the particulars, 
as it may be more tenuous the larger the number of particulars 
considered; it is therefore rather a vain hope that the generic has a 
degree of fixity and certitude lacking in the particular. Words, 
like other finite entities, are essentially defective ; we can find only 
certain grades of perfection in their use, and it will be fruitless to 
search for a higher grade of perfection through the suppression or 
subordination of a necessary aspect of significance. From the 
advaitin’s point of view, the most perfect word would be that which 
is and signifies the unique, above distinctions of generic and parti 
cular, this is, however, a view which he occasionaly loses his hold 
on, possibly hecause of his alliance with the Bhatta Mimamsaka. 
See further Chatterjee, Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, pp. 358-362. 

40. It is not quite clear why our another is at such pains to 
discard the generally accepted view as to the secondary implication 
of ‘ That ’ and 4 thou ’ in 4 That thou art ’. The idea would seem 
to be this. Where ary predication is made, if the predicate holds 
good only of the subject, but not of the subject as qualified in a 
particular way or of the qualification, we take the predication as 
true of the bare subject without resorting to secondary impli¬ 
cation. Thus ‘ pot ness ’ is part of the significance of 4 pot ’ and is 
a qualification thereof ; where nonetemality is predicated of * pot ’, 
it holds good of the substrate alone, not of pot-ness; but we do 
not, therefore, say that 4 pot is non- eternal ’ should be interpreted 
secondarily!; we treat the qualification 4 pot ness ’ as irrelevant and 
hold the statement to be true, in its principal sense, of the substrate 
4 pot'. The rejection of the irrelevant does not as such constitute 
the resort to secondary implication; else even statements like 
* bring the .pot ’ would have to be interpreted by laksaija, since 
pot-ness, which cannot he hrought, has to he discarded. Where, 
however, we say ' the pot is eternal ’ and the predicate holds good 
only of pot-ness, which is a qualification not apprehended as a 
subject entering into relation with a predicate, and what has to be 
rejected is that which appears as the subject, there is resort to 
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laksatja. The distinction appears intelligihle on the face of it. It 
is difficult, however, to sustain it, in the light of the advaitin’s 
doctrine that the express sense of a word is the jati; if, therefore, 
the word ‘ pot ’ has ‘ pot-ness ’ for its s'akyartha, and that has to be 
rejected where non-eternality is predicated, does this not amount to 
the adoption of a sense other than the s'akyartha, i.e., of laksyartha ? 
Is there not at least one view which holds that the particular is 
always known by laksaqa ? Our author seems to have ignored this 
difficulty and no commentators give any help. 

Mm. N. S. Anantaknshna Sastri has a suggestion to make, 
which is more ingenious than convincing. Only the previously 
known can be secondarily implied, like the river-hank hy the word 
■* river but not the wholy unknown. If the words ‘ That ’ and 
"thou’ should be taken to be secondarily implicative of pure 
consciousness, how is this consciousness known ? Per contra, if 
it he known, how could there be samsara ? It may be maintained 
with some difficulty that pure consciousness is apprehended in 
what is called a asamprajfiatasamadhi. Even if this be granted, 
the statement ‘ That thou art * is' not meaningless for those who 
have not attained to such samadhi; Yoga is not the only path to 
realisation; and sTruti texts are meaningful even to the followers 
of other paths. Hence it is desirable to interpret texts like ‘ That 
thou art ’ without resort to laksafla, {See his 2nd edition of 
(heVedantaparibhasa, pp. 206, 207). The difficulty as to how 
pure consciousness is known does not disappear, however, even 
on the alternative explanation. From what appears as parviscient 
or omniscient we have to remove such qualifications and Stop 
with pure consciousness. But how do we know what to remove, 
how much to remove and when to stop ? The abstraction from 
■qualifications would seem to require a prior apprehension of 
the substrate and its distinction from the qualifications, just as 
much as secondary implication requires a prior apprehension 
of the implied. The only available explanation is that knowledge 
of the suhstrate (vis'esya) is involved in a knowledge of the 
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qualified (visfisja); and this answer is available even to the 
advocate of bhaga tyaga laksaga. 

The real difficulty about the resort to laksaija is the conting- 
ence of the resultant sense being treated as non-principal 
(amukhya) and valueless. This contingence has to be guarded against, 
as it is by Madhusudana Sarasvati (see Advaitasiddhi, Advaita- 
maujari edition, p. 34). The opponent there maintains that the 
apposition between * That ’ and ' thou 1 being opposed to perception, 
and perception heing of greater force as a prainana, laksaija is 
resorted to by the advaitin for the interpretation of such texts. The 
reply is that the interpretation through laksana is necessitated not 
hy perception, but by the need to sustain the appositional relation 
revealed by the sixfold criteria as the purport of the texts ; nor is 
this secondary sense non-principal : for the non-principal should he 
either a sense other than what is cognised or a sense other than the 
^akya. It is not the former, since apposition is what is cognised 
and is also what is sustained; it is not the latter either, since, 
though part of the express sense is abandoned, another part remains 
and enter into syntactical relation ; what is meant by laksana here 
(unlike the case of jahallaksapa) is the syntactical relation of the 
substrate alone to the exclusion of the qualification. And he quotes- 
Vacaspati Misha to show that laksaija in such cases does not lead 
to a non-principal sense, since the purported sense stands on its 
own without subserving any other, unlike such texts as ' The strew 
is the sacrificer,’ where there is subservience to the eulogy of the 
strew and consequently laksana involves a non-principal sense. 
Thus, though Madhusudana recognises the procedure here as 
syntactical relation of the substrate to the exclusion of the qualifica¬ 
tion (visfesaija-badhena visfesya-matra-’nvayab), he does not shrink 
from treating it as laksaija, all that he is interested to show being 
that the resultant sense is not non-principal (amukhya). This 
position is more intelligible than that of Dharmaraja, who, however, 
agrees with Brahmananda ; in the latter’s Laghucandrikd on the 
relevant passage from the Advaitasiddhi, the word ‘ vypades'ah ’ is 
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-explained as ‘ upacarafi (figurative usage).’ Madhusudana’s own 
meaning is quite clear, when he says : ‘ anyartha-tatparyakatvac ca 
’mukhya-’rthatvam, na lak^anikatva-rnatram ’ (p. 35). It maybe 
noted, however, that in those cases where Dharamaraja does re¬ 
cognise jahad-ajahaUaksana, there is not merely an abandonment 
of the expressed, but also an acceptance of the non expressed ; there 
is an excess as well as a defect, both being justified by the context. 
Even on this basis, we may claim bhaga-tyaga-lakaana in texts 
like 'Tat tvam asi’; for, if we merely abandoned omniscience, 
parviscience and the like, we should he left with the knower or the 
agent, not with that which transcends knower and known, agent and 
act; hence in truth we not merely abstract from the prima facte 
sense, but also fill out what remains : we pass on to the knower 
and thence to knowledge; we pass on to the agent and thence to 
bliss; there is not mere abstraction, hut also supplementation and 
fulfilment in the impartite. 

41. Secondary implication is said by the Logicians to consist 
in a relation to the express sense (s'akya); what is thus related is 
the laksyartha. This is intelligible in the case of words, since they 
have s'akti, and a sense allied to the s'akya may he conceived of. 
Where, however, we have a word combination, the sense of this 
combination (what we may call sentence-sense, in short) is not 
the s'akyartha of the words : hence there can be no laksyartha either, 
in the sense of what is related to the s'akyartha/ It is held hy some 
thinkers that words convey their own senses not in isolation, but as 
in a syntactical relation, however indefinite; their view is called 
the signification of the related (anvita’hhidhana). There is, how¬ 
ever, another, a more common, view that words signify their own 
senses primarily and that the relation supervenes; on this view of 
the relation of the signified (abhihitanvaya), the sentence-sense does 
not form part of the s'akti of the word, though it does on the other 
view. Even the advocate of the abhihitanvaya view (e.g. the 
BhaJta-Mimarnsaka, the follower of the Bhaniatl school of 
Advaita, and so on) holds that the word does not stop short with 
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signifying its own sense, but does lead up to the sentence-sense, the 
first function heing a necessary intermediary in the fulfilment of the 
second, like the flame of the fuel in cooking. He therefore, recognises 
laksana of the sentence-sense, not as what is related to the s'akya, hut 
as what is related to that which is made known indirectly by the 
s'akya; the plain sentence-sense is what is thus led up to by 
the words; and what is related thereto is the laksyartha of the 
word-combination ; hence the statement in the text ‘ what is made 
known by the relation of the express capacity of the word (whether 
directly or indirectly), the relation to this is secondary implication 
It is worth noting that the word ‘ relation (samhandha) ’ is used 
in two different senses ; in the first case it means the relation of 
word to sense (pada-padartha-samsarga) ; in the second case, it 
means any conjunction, as in ‘ s'akya sambandhah 

42, Sfruti contains statements like * Vayu is the swiftest 
deity ’ and * He howled Since the study (adhyayana) of sfruti is 
undertaken in obedience to an injunction of study, it cannot be that 
any part of it is fruitless, as these statements of qualities or events 
appear to be. To ward off their apparent futility, they are in¬ 
terpreted secondarily as eulogistic or condemnatory. The first of 
these is meant as a praise of Vayu and the rite in which he figures; 
the second is a condemnation of the giving of silver as sacrificial 
daksina, since silver represents the* tears of Rudra who howled. 
Even in statements, which appear to be syntactically complete in 
themselves, there is yet secondary implication, in respect of eulogy 
or condemnation, because of the contingence of futility otherwise. 
This laksana is derived, not from any one of the words, but from the 
word-group ; otherwise, the other words in the combination would 
be purposeless ; if Vayu ’ could itself cause the significance, viz., 
‘ prafse of Vayu ’, there would be no need to say ‘ is the swiftest deity.’ 

43. The eulogy or condemnation secondarily derived is pur¬ 
poseful only as in syntactical relation to an injunction, e.g., the 
performance of a certain rite, the offering of daksida, the non¬ 
offering of silver etc. What is the nature of this relation ? Is it 
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that of a word to a sentence of which it forms part, or that of one 
sentence to another ? Does the arthavada, in other words, convey 
a complete sense, though it seeks syntactical relation with another, 
because of its own futility by itself ? Or does it convey an incom¬ 
plete sense like a word-sense, becoming articulate only as linked 
with the "injunction ? The ekavakyata (syntactical harmony), is it 
that of a word with a sentence (padaikavakyata) or that of a 
sentence with another (vakyaikavakyata) ? There is a difference 
of view even among the Bhattas. The author ai\\ie Jaiminiya- 
nyayatnaluvistara holds that what prompts to the rite (say, in 
respect of Vayu) is not the greatness of Vayu, but the knowledge 
of his greatness which results from the eulogistic statement; hence, 
that statement functions as a sentence conveying knowledge of 
greatness and then links up with the injunction of the rite ; his is the 
view of vakyaikavakyata. Khaijdadeva, however, holds that 
greatness (prasfastya) is itself the modus operandi (itikartavyata), 
that the eulogistic statement attains no manner of completeness in 
the signification of its own sense, and that therefore it should be 
considered to find such syntactical relation with the injunction, as 
that of a word in a sentence; this view of padaikavakyata is what 
is favoured by Dharmaraja. This does not, however, lead to the 
total rejection of vakyaikavakyata, which is recognised by Bhatta 
himself; it does exist as between texts declaring one a principal 
rite and the other a subsidiary rite; here, each text is complete 
as a sentence, though there is expectancy as between principal and 
subsidiary; the dars'a-purpamasa enjoined in relation to the fruit, 
heaven, is the principal rite; the samit and other sacrifices (con¬ 
stituting the prayajas) being enjoined, but without mention of 
fruit, the texts about them are complete as sentences, but not as 
injunctions ; they have to link up as statements of subsidiaries to 
■the principal rite, dars'a- purijamasa; hence vlkyaikavyakyata. 
The quotation from Bhattapada in para 36 is from Tantravartika, , 
pp. 329-330. The difference between padaikavakyata and vakyai- 
kavakyata is further illustrated thus in the Sikhamani commentary 7 
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The recipocal expectancy of words in a sentence is like that 
of the warrior who has lost his horses and him whose chariot has 
heen burnt; neither can fight as he is, and each has need of the 
other’s equipment. Where, however, a sentence is complete, as- 
in There is a doth ’, though there is no immediate expectancy, 
one may come into being through the question What colour is the 
cloth ? ’ Such a contingent expectancy is what is satisfied by 
v aky aika vakyata. 

44. 4 Asatti ’ has been rendered earlier as ‘ proximity This, 
however, will apply to wotds, not to the cognition of sense, with 
which our author deals in this para. Hence the rather devious 
interpretation and translation, following Mm. N. S. Anantakrishna 
Sastri. This is justified further on looking at the discussion of 
Mahavakyarthabodha and Avantaravakyarthabodha, in this para; 
we are concerned here with immediate recall of sense, not with 
juxtaposition of texts. 

45. That is to say, the presence or absence of the cognition of 
the sense of a major text is determined only by the presence or 
absence of the cognition of the subordinate texts, in syntactical 
relation thereto; there can be no understanding of the text 4 That 
thou art ’ unless there is understanding of the texts teaching the 
senses of 4 That * and ' thou ’; similarly knowledge of a text enjoinmg 
al principal rite cannot he had without an understanding of the texts 
enjoining subsidiaries, if any. Thus is exhibited the causality of 
asatti in cases of vakyaikavakyata as well as padaikavakyata. 

46. The precise position of potency (sfekti) among the 
categories is a matter of dispute among the schools. The Logicians- 
reject it altogether ; of the Mimamsakas, the followers of Prabha- 
kara treat it as a distinct substance (dravya). The Bhattas (with 
whom the •advaitins throw in their lot as a rule) treat s'akti as a 
quality, which has the genus, potentiality, is located in a suhstance, 
quality or action, and is known through postulation or through 
scriptural authority. Causality, they say, is in every case determined 
by potency ; fire burns, because it has the potency to hum. The 
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Logicians who deny this, seek to find the explanation in the nature 
of things (svahhava). Svahhava, however, ishould be permanent, 
whereas fire is found sometimes not to bum, in the presence of spells 
or charms. No doubt these are hindrances of burning and their 
absence has to be reckoned as part of the cause; hut a mere 
negation like absence can effect nothing, while what we seek is the 
determinaot of effectuation. And, in any case, svahhava properly 
understood is but another name for what we call sCakti; hence it is 
that for us, ‘ the definiens of causality in every case is only potency ’ 
See further, Manameyodaya (TPH) pp. 258-260. 

47. The principles determining scriptural purport are 
(1) harmony of the initial and concluding passages, (2) repetition, 
(3) novelty of what is taught, (4) fruitfulness, (5) eulogy or con¬ 
demnation in other passages, and (6) consistency in the light of 
reasoning. 

48. While the Mlmamsakas hold that verbal statements cao 
be purportful only as in relation to something to be done or to some 
transcendental result to be achieved, the Vedantins hold that they 
may be purportful even in respect of existents, whether fioite 
existents like a son born, or infinite, like Brahman. The birth of a 
son or the moral lapse of a daughter may involve something to be 
done; what the hearer or bystander understands from the words is, 
however, not the act to be, but the fact that is. Hence the 
Validity of the Vedanta texts is indisputable, even though they are 
not concerned with a rite or its consequences. For a full discussion 
from the advaitin’s point of view, see S'afikara’s hhasya on Brahma 
Sutras, I, i, 4. 

49. Though originated, the Veda has unquestionable authonty, 
and this it derives, not from the perfection of the originator, hut 
from the incapacity of the originator (IsVara) to manifest it except 
in the very form it had in a previous aeon ; and since there is no 
absolute beginning of the world, there was no time when the Veda 
was wholly non-existent and the Lord was free to create it as He 
liked. Ooe wonders if this position is sounder than that of the 
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Logician ; the ! a tier, of course, cannot prove God’s prefect ion except 
from scripture, whose authoritativeness is itself dependent on God’s 
perfection. May it not be said, however, that the beginninglessnessof 
world and the creation of the Veda in strict dependence on its prior 
form are also to be known only from the Veda ? 

50. While the letters (vanjas) themselves are eternal, the 
audible sounds (dhvanis) manifesting them are not so; they come 
into being and pass out; they suffer modifications as long or short; 
the difference between a short and a long vowel is then a char 
acteristic of the dhvani, not of the varna; yet by superimposing 
these characters on the letters, we get valid differences of sense; 
naga and naga, though identical in the varna-aspect, signify 
different things, eg., a tree and an elephant. In the same way, the 
cognition that a varna is orginated may be valid, as refering to the 
orgination of the associated audible sound. The indirect relation is 
‘ being manifested by dhvani, which is the locus of origination 
i.e., is originated.’ 

51. The system of the Guru (Prabbakara) is most insistent 
on the impersonality of the Veda, such apauruseyatva alone being 
the cause of the obligatoriness of what is scripturally enjoined, not 
its contribution to human good, as the Bhatjas would have it 
Even such rigorous impersonalists would have to admit pauruse- 
yatva, if human utterance be sufficient to constitute it; for the Veda 
has to be propagated by human utterance, from teacher to pupil. 

52. To prove the proven (siddha sadhana) is a logical fallacy, 
and of this the Naiyayika will be guilty vis-a-vis the Vedantins, 
if all he means by pauruseyatva is some dependence on a person ; 
for we too admit dependence on the Lord ; where we differ is in 
holding that even the Lord is not independent. 

53. Rites are enjoined in Scripture for the attainment of some 
fruit; eg., * He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with jyotistoma ’• 
Sometimes, however^ no fruit is stated ; in such cases, since no 
scripturally ordained injunction can be fruitless, a fruit has to be 
assumed by consideration of the context, eulogistic passages, etc- 
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Where, however, no such determining consideration is apparent,, 
e.g., in the injunction of the Vis'vajit sacrifice, heaven is assumed 
to be tbe fruit, since it is free from defects and is desired by all. The 
scriptural statement about the Vis'vajit could be purportful only 
with the postulation of a fruit; and ‘ heaven ’ is the fruit that may 
be most suitably postulated. See PM, IV, iii, 15-16. 

54. In the syllogism ‘ Earth is different from the other ele¬ 
ments, because it possesses odour,’ the pervasion is negative, in the 
form, ' whatever is not different from the other elements has no 
odour, e.g., fire, air, water or ether’; it cannot, however, be said 
* whatever has odour is different from the other elements' since 
odour exists only in earth and with regard to that, since it is the 
subject, there is not certainty, but doubt, whether the sadhya 
( probandum ) exists in it or not. And we have said already that 
in inference our knowledge is based on pervasion of co-presence. 
pervasion of co-absence, being merely negative, can give rise to no. 
knowledge except (as pointed out in the text) through indicating an 
unintelligibility (see para 14) that calls for a postulation: earth 
could not intelligibly possess a quality not present in other elements, 
without being different from those elements. 

55. Dr. Datta gives an illuminating exposition of the discus¬ 
sion as to why arthapatti cannot be classed as anumana {Six Ways 
of Knowing, pp. 232-237). He exhibits the petitio principii 
involved in tbeattempted reduction to a disjunctive-categorical or a 
categorical syllogism: for whatever is assumed as major premise 
‘ Devadatta who is alive must be at home or out ’ or ‘ Any case of 
man who is’ alive not being at borne is a case of his being out ’ 
involves tbe very knowledge which arthapatti seeks to establish. 
Yet another way of establishing the independence of arthapatti 
was explained by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in a paper before tbe 
sixteenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress; arthapatti 
is not really a process of beginning from the exhaustiveness or ex 
elusiveness of already specified particulars; tbe process is more 
like this; it is known that Devadatta is alive; being alive is a 
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general notion which must be realised in some specific way; the 
initial presumption is that he is alive and at home; when that is 
negatived, a tension is created by the generality having to find out 
at once some other specific support; relief is given to this tension 
by providing a specific alternative, viz., Devadatta being out. The 
basic thought procedure thus is different from that of inference. 

56. E. g.. Non-existence of merit and demerit, etc. 

57. The word ‘ etc.’ covers time, Is'vara and other such 
common causes. 

58. In a perceptual delusion, the content is in sense-contact 
and is a product of maya. Non-existence, however, cannot be in 
sense-contact; nor can it be a product of nescience, which is posi¬ 
tive (bhava-rupa). The reply shows that the delusive cognition of 
non-existence is, in spite of its perceptual character, a case of 
anyathakbyati, not of anirvacaniyakhyati; from the view-point of 
empirical usage pot is non-existent in the colonr of the ground ; 
this non-existence is erroneously transferred to the surface of the 
ground. That anyathakhyati is acceptable to advaitins even in 
cases of perception has already been noted above, with reference 
to the redness of the crystal etc. The translation follows the 
Sikhamani, which interprets * sannikarsa ’ as ' avabhasa ’. In 
the present case, colour, the locus of abhava, is claimed to be 
presented with the abhava. The alternative reply takes the bull by 
the horns and declares maya to be the cause of the delusive non-ex¬ 
istence, since similarity in all respects cannot be expected as between 
the material cause and its products. The second explanation may 
be preferable as the first leans too much to anyathakbyati. 

59. It is worth noting that the advaitin is not committed to 
the recognition of four varieties of non-existence; he is content 
with two, absolute non-existence and difference, the other two being 
treated as modifications of existence (bhava-vikarah); see Siddhan- 
tdied a, IV: 2. 3, 2. 31. 

60. Reality is not the connter-correlate or even the correlate 
of negation; what can be negated is the finite and the fleeting, not 
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the infinite and the eternal; and it is not correct to speak of Con 
-sciousness or Brahman as the substrate of negation in the way in 
which a particular entity* is spoken of as the substrate; the latter 
•can he removed to give place to something else, but consciousness, 
which is pervasive and self-luminous, cannot be so removed; 
rather is it that which remains over when all else is negated. It is 
not the correlate of negation, just as the cognition ‘ blue ’ is the 
correlate of the negation of red ; for, such correlates are finite and 
inpermanent. Hence we have to say that the negation of nescience 
is itself knowledge, the negation of the inert is itself consciousness, 
the negation of the finite is itself Brahman: vidyai ’va ‘vidya- 
naVah; atmai ’va ’vidya-nas'ah; aropitapratiyogikadhvamsasya 
adhisfhane pratiyamanasya adhisthanamatratvat. 

61. The instrumentality (sadhakatva) is either for Brahman 
in respect of the world, or for s'ravatja (Vedanta-study) etc., in 
respect of Brahman-realisation. Neither instrumentality is real 
in the last resort, being posited by nescience in Brahman, like that 
in respect of which there is instrumentality. 

62. Hence it is etc .: because nescience is said to be what 
posits difference; it could not be such (kalpaka) unless it were 
itself positive (bhava-rupa) and other than prior non-existence of 
cognition. The Vivarana inference runs thus : Pramana-generated 
cognition-is preceded hy some entity which is present in the same 
locus (as th^r cognition), which veils its content, and which is other 
than the pnor non existence of that (cognition); for, it reveals 
what was unrevealed before; like the light of a lamp that has just 
been lit in a dark place. The Tamapradipika definition runs 
thus: That, which is beginningless, positive (hhava rupam) and 
removed hy knowledge, is nescience; thus do the wise declare the 
definition. 

63. Different views have been held hy various Indian schools 
as to whether validity is intrinsic or extrinsic,whether it is 
generated and made known hy the conditions of the cognition itself 
or whether some extraneous conditions are required. Some schools 
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treat validity and invalidity alike in this regard : both are intrinsic 
according to the SaAkhyas, while both are extrinsic according to 
the Naiyayikas. The Buddhists distinguish between the cases of 
validity and invalidity; so do the Vedantins (and the JBhatta- 
Mimamsakas ; for the Prabhakara there is no invalid cognition at 
all). But while the former treat invalidity alone as intrinsic, the 
latter treat validity alone as intrinsic. The main considerations in 
support of our final view are these: (c) In respect of generation, it 
is impossible to point to a single uniform and constant condition to 
account for the validity. We may see very little of an object, yet 
cognise it correctly; we may see much of it, yet mistake it; we 
may apprehend it validly even after seeing it once, whereas we may 
mistake it, even after seeing it repeatedly. We may argue from 
incorrect premises to a correct conclusion ; though the process is 
wrong, the conclusion continues to be valid; and so on. Hence 
there is no recurrent condition to account for validity, other than 
the causal aggregate of the cognition itself. Invalidity, however, 
results from some defect interfering with the functioning of the 
causal aggregate, (b) In respect of the cognition too of validity, it 
is not the case that any cognition comes to us barely as such with¬ 
out a truth-claim, but reqnirmg such a claim to be affirmed or 
denied later. The Naiyayikas make out that every cognition is the 
object of another reflective (anuvyavasaya) cognition, that validity 
is determined by the latter, and that the determination is of the 
character of an inference based on the practical efficiency of the 
original cognition. The cognition in dispute is a valid one, since 
it leads to successful practical activity, like some other cognition 
admitted to be valid. The trouble with such a position is that in 
the end some cognition has to be valid intrinsically, if infinite 
regress is to be avoided. If the initial cognition has to be guarant¬ 
eed by the inferential cognition, what is to guarantee the latter ? If 
the validity of the latter be self-evident, why not that of the initial 
cognition too ? That is why even among those who admit a reflec¬ 
tive (anuvyavasaya) cognition, like Murari Mis'ra and the S'aiva 
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Siddhantins, validity is admitted to be intrinsic. Every cognition 
comes to us, not bare, but with the assertion of a truth-claim ; it is 
liable, however, to have its claim set aside on the ground of practi¬ 
cal failure, sublation, etc.; hence invalidity is extrinsic. See further 
V ivaranaprameyasahgraha, 1st varnaka, paras CLX (b), (c) 
and (<£). 

64. The Logicians hold that all created things remain for one 
instant without any qualities, and that the qualities attach only 
later; hence pot etc., have no odour etc., at the moment of their 
production. As for dissolution, they distinguish between two kinds, 
the intermediate and the final (khapda- or avantara-pralaya and 
maha-pralaya) ; in the former, only produced things are dissolved, 
whereas in the latter all positive products are destroyed; but primal 
atoms (paramanus) being eternal are not destroyed ; their qualities 
too persist as upadhis of kala (time) during avantara-pralaya, in 
order to make possible the re-creation of the world when the deluge 
is over; even in mahapralaya, the qualities are eternal, except in 
the case of the earth paramanus; for their qualities of colour, taste, 
smell and touch are products, subject to constant change through 
the application of heat and constant chemical action. See Umesh 
Mishra, The Conception of Matter in the Nyaya- Vais'esika, 
pp. 66, 74, 265 ; also Vais'esika Sutras, VII, i, 6 ; Indian Logic 
and Atomism, p. 226; Primer of Indian Logic, pp. 112, 115-116. 

65- The qualification of desire by knowledge and volition, of 
volition by desire and knowledge, of knowledge by desire and 
volition, would be futile, if only a single (not a three-fold) definition 
were intended ; for any one of these being characteristic of Brahman, 
the qualification offends against parsimony. 

66. The expression * guua occurring in the same context as 
sound, colour, etc., should not be understood as quality; it does not 
qualify maya, but is constitutive of it; maya is tnguqatmika. This 
is, of course, the same usage of * gupa ’ as in the Saiikhya. But 
whereas, in that system, the elements results from tamas-dominant 
ahankara as stimulated by rajas, in Advaita, they result straight 
14 
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from maya, the dominance of one or other constituent heing found 
only in the products of the elements, e.g., the indriyas etc. Con¬ 
formably to this the word * associated ’ in * salt va-gupa-associated ’ 
etc., has to he understood in the sense of ‘ dominant * or * manifest¬ 
ed ’: karya-vis'esa-janane kasyacid gunasya ’virbhavah [Sikha 
maiii). 

67. An alternative explanation of udana is that it is the vital 
air which functions in eructation. 

68. It has heen already noticed that according to the Logi¬ 
cians the qualities of the earth paramanus are non-eternal. If, 
however, the destruction of the substrate or the samavayi-karaqa 
be ,a necessary antecedent of the destruction of the product, the 
destruction of the earth paramaqus should precede that of their 
qualities. This, however, is impossible, since the paramSpus are 
eternal. Hence the Logicians cannot consistently maintain their 
view that in dissolution the destruction of the material cause 
precedes that of the effect. 

69. There are at least two other varieties of the view which 
holds Is'vara too to he a reflection. According to one, maya is 
distinguished from avidya, pure sattva being dominant in the 
former, not in the latter ; the other holds maya to be single, while 
avidyas, which are its parts, are diverse. Is'vara is the reflection 
of consciousness in maya, jiva in avidya. The fundamental defect 
of any view which treats Is'vara too as a reflection is that it widens 
the gulf hetween Him and the jrva, making Him purely transcend¬ 
ent with neither the capacity to sympathise nor the power to help. 
This defect is largely got rid of in the view that Is'vara is the 
prototype whereof the jiva is a reflection. The difficulties of the 
reflection theory in general are noticed and met later in paras 63-67. 
See further SiddhantaleS'a, Introduction, pp. 35-42 and I; 2. 311- 
2. 314. The view developed in the text is that of the Sank&pa- 
S’ariraka : see II, v. 176, v. 207. 

70. As we have just noted, a plurality of jivas may be ac¬ 
counted for on the basis of even a plurality of avidyas, these being 
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independent (as in the Bhamatl view) or parts of a single maya (as 
in the Prakatartha view). Yet another possibility is to endow the 
single avidya with a plurality of potencies (s'akti), this plurality 
accounting for the multiplicity of the j'ivas ; when any one jiva is 
released, that particular potency alone is destroyed, not avidya as 
such ; hence the continuance of bondage for other jivas. 

71. The difficulty raised relates to the pervasiveness and the 
internal rulership of Is'vara. How can the prototype which exists 
outside the reflecting medium be pervasive of the medium or be 
immanent in the reflection therein ? The reply seeks to exploit the 
example of the ether, which, while as sky it is reflected in water, 
pervades the water too, because of its natural pervasiveness. This 
clever answer conceals a difficulty pressed by the upholders of the 
avaccheda-vada and noticed in the Siddhantales'a, I *. 2. 313. It 
is true, these say, that ether is reflected in water and also pervades 
water ; but what is in the water is not reflected therein, any more 
than the face of a man under water is reflected in the water; the 
prototype is not that which is within, and what is within cannot be 
the prototype in that act of reflection. This criticism is ignored 
both in the text and in the commentaries. 

72. The jiva as consciousness is unattached (asahga); but 
this is characteristic of him all the time, not merely prior to the 
psychosis ; what then is the use of the psychosis ? The reply 
indicates that even what is pervasive or unattached does attach in 
some localities alone; e.g., the jati, say, cowness, is generic and 
non-attached to particulars, except to those particulars that have a 
dewlap etc.; similarly, light though pervasive of objects possessing 
colour, taste, smell, etc., manifests the colour alone . thus does the 
internal organ serve to bring about relation between the jiva- 
caitanya and objects. See VivaranaPrameysaigraha, 1st Varijaka, 
CXV (a). 

73. * The final advaita position is this: bliss is the nature 
of the self. While it is not clearly manifest in waking and 
dream, in sleep it is manifest quite clearly ... on waking 
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up all the three are reflected on, bliss, the self, and nesci¬ 
ence . . . Nescience itself is transformed in sleep in the form 
of the three psychoses; and it is through these that bliss, the self, 
and nescience are experienced. The non-existence of cognition and 
the non-existence of misery, however, are not experienced then ; 
they are only presumptively known. The non-existence of misery 
is presumed because the undisturbed happiness of the period of sleep 
is remembered. The non-existence of cognition is presumed because 
nescience which is reflected on would otherwise be unintelligible.’ 
{Vivaranaprameyasaftgraha, Text volume, p. 29). Bliss, nescience 
and the self are known immediately, while the non-existence of 
misery and of cognition is got mediately through arthapatti. 

74. Tbe position of tbe Sutras (III, ii, 10) is that swoon is an 
intermediate state between deep sleep and death, agreeing partially 
with both, but also differing from both. While consciousness is 
lacking as in sleep,' there is also the lack of the peacefulness etc., 
characteristic of deep sleep ; and swoon is the precursor of death, in 
those cases where no karma remains to be worked out in this life. 
Though rarely experienced, it is a genuine fifth state (as extinguished 
from waking, dream, sleep and death); its non-recognition generally 
as a fifth state may be set down ‘ to its being avowedly compounded 
of other states.’ 

75. Atomic size would be inconsistent with the perceptibility 
(drstab) declared by the self-same s’ruti; further, an atomic self 
could not have simultaneously divergent experiences in different 
parts of the body. The naturally pervasive self acquires, when 
adjunct-limited, the same' size as the adjunct, here, the internal 
organ. Atomicity in the sfruti, therefore, signifies but extreme 
subtlety. 

76. The texts about the sacrificial stake and the strew are 
merely eulogistic ; tbe stake can never be the sun, nor can the strew 
(the ceremonially spread out kus’a or other grass) be tbe sacrifice!; 
what is meant is only a stress on the importance of each in tbe 
sacrifice. 
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77. The argument here proceeds by granting the adversary’s 
assumption that perception does cognise difference. But the 
advaitin who elects to follow Mapdana's brilliant dialectic will not 
grant even this much. Perceptual cognition, which is a single 
momentaneous act, should either affirm or deny, but cannot do both. 
If it only affirms, there is no difference, which consists in denial or 
the assertion of reciprocal non existence. It is not possible to hold 
that its only function is denial; for, negation presupposes the posi¬ 
tive cognition of what is denied (the content of negation) and that in 
relation to which there is denial (locus of negation). If cognition 
can be affirmative at least in regard to these, there is no reason why 
it should not be so in all cases. Further, perception of diverse 
entities as real relates to the reality that is common and non-dual, 
not to the variable diversity; no doubt the con-dual is here cognised 
not in its purity, but as conjoined with nescience and consequent 
plurality i it is the removal of this conjunction that is effected by 
tfruti, which is thus an auxiliary to pratyaksa, not a pramana at 
variance with it. Those interested in the further study of the topic 
cannot do better than go through the second chapter of Magdana’s 
Brahmasiddhi ; see also JBanaghana’s Tattvasuddhi, Cb. I. 

78. Our author finds it convenient here to use the termino¬ 
logy of ‘ implication when he speaks of the ‘ implied entities (laksya- 
svarupayoh) ’, though earlier he was at considerable pains to discard 
the doctrine of laksana in the interpretation of * That thou art.’ 

79. When something is known to be in relation to oneself and 
is in that form the object of desire, that object in that form is also 
the fruit; pleasurable objects merely desired for oneself, but not 
known to be in relation to oneself, cannot be the fruit, e.g., a beggar s 
desire for delicacies; and what is known to be in relation to oneself 
will not as such be a fruit, e.g., pain or grief; hence the double quali¬ 
fication of being related to oneself and being desired in that form. 

80. The texts about the efficacy or otherwise of manas are 
reconciled in yet another way by Sadananda in the Vtddntasara ; 
manas does function in Brahman-intuition, but not in the same way 
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as in the perception of finite objects ; in the latter case, the psy¬ 
chosis destroys the nescience investing the object and also reveals 
the object, through consciousness as reflected in itself, non-difference 
being exhibited as between this consciousness and object-defined 
consciousness. The vftti that is Brahman intuition has, however, 
only the one function of destroying nescience : Brahman has not to 
be revealed by the psychosis, since Brahman is self-luminous. See 
Vedantasara (Oriental Book Agency) p. 11, and Hiriyanna’s notes 
thereon (pp. 39, 40). 

81. What is helpful thus is called a remote auxiliary (arad 
upakaraka), while that which contributes directly to the fruit is a 
proximate auxiliary (sanmpatya upakaraka). The sfruti text, in the 
next sentence says that by sacrifices etc., the brahmaflas desire to 
know Brahman ; hence rites are held by the Bhdmatl school to be 
the cause of the desire alone (vividisa) not of knowledge (vidya) 
itself (see Bhamati, TPH., p. 85). The Vivarana school, how¬ 
ever, holds that vidya itself is the result, the suffix indicative of 
desire being interpreted figuratively ; e.g., in ‘ He desires to go on 
horse- back ’ the horse-riding is a means not to the desire (though 
this is the meaning of the suffix and should normally be con¬ 
strued as primary), but to the going ; in the same way, sacrifice 
etc., are instrumental to knowledge, not to the desire to know ; see 
Siddhantalcs’a, III: 1. 1, 1. 2. It should also be noted that 
while, according to the Bhamati School, there is no injunction 
in respect of s'ravaga etc., the Vivaraqa School recognises a 
restrictive injunction (myama-vidhi) in respect of them i the latter 
is the view mentioned in para 21. See further the opening sections 
of the Stddhanlales'a, Ch. I. 

82, The pramanas—s’ruti (express statement), liriga (the signi¬ 
ficant capacity) etc., have been briefly noticed in note 37 under 
Chapter IV; reference has also been made to Mtmamsa Nyaya- 
Prakas'a (Edgerton), paras 88-181. The principle of sequence 
(krama or sthana) applies where there is proximate mention of 
what will not otherwise he taken to be a subsidiary; thus, while 
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prayajas relate as subsidiaries, on the principle of prakaraija, 
whereby the not-expressly fruitful declared in the topic of the 
expressly fruitful {e.g., the dars'apurijamasa, productive of heavenly 
enjoyment) is construed as subsidiary to the latter, the upahomas, 
mentioned without fruit in proximity to the modelled rites, do not 
relate as subsidiaries on the same principle; for, prayajas being 
transferred to the modelled rites too, there is no longer any 
akariksa in the latter, as to the modus operandi (itikartavyata); 
nevertheless, the upahomas are subsidiaries, because of their mention 
in proximity ; this principle of sequence posits a prakarana not 
prima facie seen to exist. In the case discussed in the text, not 
even krama is possible, since it is shown that prakarana, even if 
posited, may function differently, reducing s'ravatja and manana to 
subsidiaries of dhyana. Where, of a word, the etymological sense 
is unsuitable for syntactical relation in the context (eqi- ‘ adbvar- 
yava ’ in ‘ adh varya vena yajeta ’)i such word functions as a proper 
name (samakhya) of a rite, in a relation of subsidiariness to the 
principal, through positing krama, prakarapa, etc., up to s'ruti. 
Hence it is we are told in para 34 that these two principles are ‘ too 
remote 

83. The Bkamati gives .a slightly different account of s'ama 
etc. Suma is subjugation of the internal sense; the capacity of the 
mind so subjugated for the investigation of truth is dama; the 
desire to abandon objects is titiksa ,* turning away from objects is 
uparati; and s’raddha is faith in the truth. And the discrimination 
of the eternal from the non-eternal means not what it seems to 
prima facie , as then inquiry would be futile, but the discrimination 
of eternality from noneternality and the knowledge that what is 
eternal should be pursued, not the other. See Bhamati (TPH), 
pp. 95-97. 

84. The general tendency of Advaita writers has been to 
stress the need for formal samnyasa, making it a necessary preli¬ 
minary to Vedanta-s'ravana; so much so that the non-brahmin, 
though a dvija, was held by some to be ineligible for \ edanta- study, 
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since he was not eligible to renounce; others, however, held the 
incapacity to apply to the non-dvija alone; see Siddhantalesra, 
III : 2. 0—2. 143. 

85. The problem of liberation even while embodied is one of 
the vexed questions of Advaita; there are diverse pronouncements, 
none of which gives satisfaction. The leading views may be seen 
from this tahje. 


jIVANMUKTl 


(1) Figurative; 
lexis are pure¬ 
ly eulogist i c, 

aspirant; n o 


(2) Figurative; 
because r e- 

minent, no 
freedom o f 
conduct. 


Genuine 


(3) Only genuine 
release; no pra¬ 
rabdha. no rest- 


(4) Prarabdha persists (5) Nol prarabdha but 
only vSsana persists 


IT 


(<r) No restriction as (b) Prescriptions (c) No restrictions 
to conduct; but not binding, at all. 

good conduct but prohi- 

automalic. bitions are. 


While (I) is ascribed to the SaAksepas'dnraka, and (3) is found 
in early works like the Paramarthasara , (2) seems to represent 
the view of our text; for it says that prarabdha is not destroyed, 
because there is no unhindered knowledge ; perfect vidya being 
non-existent, there can be no release either, though there is talk of 
it as if actual, because there is no more effort to be made and 
release is imminent (asanna); (4) and (5) are interesting in that they 
represent phases of the doctrine as found in S'ankara, Mandana 
and Vacaspati. Sankara holds that prarabdha persists; so does 
Vacaspati; both, however, insist on speaking of the jivanmukta 
as a fully realised person, a siddha, not a sadhaka; and while 
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S'ankara is not explicit as "to the conduct of the jivanmukta, Vacas- 
pati holds that, while prescriptions do not apply, prohibitions do; 
for the former require faith, conceit of agency, etc., not the latter. 
Mapdana cannot stand this mixing up of release with the persis¬ 
tence of karma : be says that tbe Mundaka-a ruti speaks of the 
destruction of karma s advisedly in the plural, not in the singular 
nor in the dual! hence tbe annihilation bas to be understood of the 
prarabdha as well as of tbe saficita and agami; if karma really 
persists, we have only a sadhaka, not a siddha; the Chandogya- 
s'ruti does not bave as its purport the delay until death; rather 
does it signify the imminence of physical decease! it may be 
paralleled by the expression ‘ I shall delay only to feed and dress ’; 
what accounts for physical persistence for a time is not prarabdha, 
but its vasana {residual impression); unlike karma, its vasana 
cannot bind or cause further samsara. {a) and (c) are views of old 
texts. Maqdana’s position attempts to be more logical! but here 
too, we have the fundamental difficulty that with the full onset of 
knowledge, no nescience can be left; and the very talk of vasana, 
to say nothing of its existence, is evidence of tbe persistence of 
nescience! jivanmukti can be only figurative even for Mandana. 
It is legitimate to ask whether these writers are not mixing up the 
standpoint of the onlooker with that of the released jiva; if the 
latter is aware of the body as body, that awareness will have to be 
explained in terms of karma and vasana. But is it not we who 
perceive the body of the mukta? Does not the mukta perceive 
everything as Brahman and act accordingly ? Does not the diver¬ 
gence of views come from a wrong posing of the problem ? Is this 
not responsible even for the stress on release after death {videha- 
mukti), a doctrine which seems strangely ill-consorted with 
non-dualist philosophy? See further introduction to the Bha- 
mati (TPH). 

86. If any oae had been really released, all others would have 
been released too. As a matter of fact, however, there is only one 
jiva, the inquirer himself; the rest of the world, sentient as well as 
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insentient, is a projection of his imagination; so too are the stories 
of some jivas having found release, for there are no other jivas f 
when he himself is released, there is release of all in the sense that 
the rest never were and never will be. This solipsistic eka- jlva- 
vada does not commend itself to many I hence the attempts to find 
a solution on lines more in accord with everyday experience. 

87. The destruction of nescience as qualified by one s'akti 
does not involve the destruction of nescience as such or as qualified 
by obscuring capacity in respect of another jiva ; hence the continu¬ 
ance of bondage for the other jivas. Those, who cannot subscribe 
to the view that the qualified may be destroyed while the pure 
persists, prefer to adopt the doctrine of a plurality of nesciences. 

88. The reading adopted and commented on in the KaJpataru 
is ‘ vidya-karma-svaousthana ' meaning ‘proper pursuance of 
meditation and ritual activities 

89. On the whole topic of sarvamukti, see further Appayya 
Diksita’s S' ivadvaitanirrjaya. 3. 2351—3, 2355; also Siddhanta- 
leva, IV r 4. 0—4. 2246. 



